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ERRY CHRISTMAS! Merry Chr istmas ! 
Is echoed from hill and plain ; 

As year by year, with heat of cheer 
We welcome glad Christmas again. 





Already the Christmas spirit has cast its spell 
over this month of holidays and the little_ folks 
respond with dancing eyes and the quickened pulse 
of expectation. 

Here is the opportunity for the thoughtful, tactful 
teacher. While she will not desire to make the joy- 
ous merriment of the occasion any less, she can 
gently turn the thought current away from self, as 
the centre of holiday interest, and make the Christ- 
mas thought a giving thought. 


A word as to the keeping of Christmas in the 
school room. The wise teacher will keep all her 
plans for the final entertainment in her own thinking 
cap that no note of it shall disturb the work spirit in 
the school room. While little Christmas asides will 
brighten up the month of December for the children, 
and while the teacher can inweave the true Christmas 
spirit with her daily work, yet any mention of the 
last ‘‘ good-time” should be kept in the background 
as long as possible that the volatile temperament of 
childhood shall not fly away into anticipations that 
make a drudgery of every day work. 

The teacher can select and plan her entire pro- 
gramme and choose every little actor in it, long be- 
fore the occasion arrives; and the more silent this 
planning, the smoother the occasion will ‘+ go off.” 
Then when the last hour of delay is reached the an- 
nouncement can be made out of school hours and the 
rehearsals carried on in the same way, and the school 
routine be hardly disturbed. 





As to material. Let some exercises be concert 
exercises to keep a general good cheer and leave no 
little forlorn soul to feel neglected. To assist at this 
occasion, four pages of ‘‘ Entertainment” have been 
provided in this number. 

It is to be hoped no teacher will be afraid of the 
leading exercise because it seems elaborate. It is 
not. It has been arranged to give the least trouble 
and expense possible to ‘the children or teachers and 
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‘¢The Merry Elves” will win their way into favor if 
they are given half a chance. This number is issued 
early to give ample time for preparation and it is 
hoped that every teacher may find something of use 
in its variety of song, dialogue and recitation. 

Let the school room be made as pretty as possible 
with the little touches that only a woman’s fingers 
can put upon any room. A suggestive holly decora- 
ation for the blackboard is given in this number. 
Let the children design others from this, till holly 
leaves are as familiar to them as were the maple 
leaves of autumn. So shall beauty and goodness 
enter into the child heart together. 


A Glance Backward. 


With this number, ends the first volume of 
Primary Epucation. One year ago the new paper 
wentwut to help primary teachers. Its highest am- 
bition was to give hope, sympathy and inspiration to 
the devoted teachers of the little children, who are 
giving themselves to their work with a self surrender 
worthy of the deepest appreciation. 

If the object in its publication has been even par- 
tially accomplished ; if the teachers for whom it was 
created have learned to look with pleasure for its 
coming, it has been due, in large measure, to their 
outspoken words of gratitude and appreciation which 
come by every mail from every quarter of the coun- 
try. Never did editor find an audience so eager and 
ready to listen, or so willing to return outspoken 
words of gratitude. Such support and sympathy 
have been a pleasure unspeakable, and a constant in- 
centive to greater zeal and renewed effort. 

During the last year, have come glimpses into 
so many “schoolrooms and into the hearts and lives 
of so many teachers, whose frank, earnest letters, 
have reflected the soul of the writers as a mirror 
would reflect their faces. Every such revelation of 
the inner school life of these teachers — their hopes, 
fears, aims and purposes — has given an increased 
contidence in the worth and work of primary teachers. 
Faith in human nature and in the unselfish work of 
teachers can never die out, while so large a pro- 
portion of the primary teachers of to-day keep to 
their present standard and high ideal of excellence in 
the school-room. 

In beginning another year together, the proffered 
hand is cordially extended for a renewal of the pres- 
ent delightful relations with readers and contributors. 

There is abundant room to enlarge the circle and 
give every new-comer a warm w elcome and a place 
in the council chamber, where the one question for 
discussion never loses its interest and is ever the 
same — the teaching and training of little children. 
In this blessed work may each and every one of us 


find «« A HAPPY NEW YEAR.” 








The Higher Significance of 


Christmas. 


‘TOW shall the true meaning of Christmas be given 
to the children? How can the story of the 
Christ Child be told them as a vivid reality 

and not as some legendary tale, that has for them 
no personal interest nor meaning ? 

Can the human side be brought close to them till 
the little Child of Bethlehem is a Child friend and 
companion? Would He be less sacred, less worship- 
ful as a Saviour of men, in after years, because they 
knew Him first as a little child like themselves ? 

Children never tire of hearing of other children. 
“Tell me that story over again,” ought to come as 
frequently about this story as any other. It ‘does 
not. Is it because of the way it has been told? 

It is a mine of descriptive material in itself. Why 
should not children learn of Judea and Bethlehem, 
with the same eagerness with which they hear of the 
Esquimaux country and tropical islands? Why not 
give them the whole sefting of that story exactly, as 
that of any other? 

A child never wearies of hearing about camels and 
their travels across deserts. Will they care less about 
it, because “three wise men” were riding these camels 
to go and find the Christ Child? 

What will not their marvellous imagination do with 
the scene of the shepherds watching their flocks by 
night? They will see every hill and valley, feel 
the peace and beauty of that wonderful night’when 
shepherd and sheep slept together under the starry 
sky ; they will thrill under that splendor of light that 
“shone round about,” and be as eager to follow the 
* star” as the shepherds themselves. Will they have 
less interest because they were seeking the Babe of 
Bethlehem ? 

The tender, trustful beauty of the young mother 
of Christ will arouse their imagination, and the story 
of the famous artists of all countries, who have striven 
to paint her picture for hundreds and hundreds of* 
years, will prepare them for a taste of the best and 
highest in art. Cannot a Madonna be borrowed and 
brought to the schoolroom for one short week, to give 
vividness to the story, and impress the meaning of it 
all on hearts, as it can be given in no other way ? 

Finally, the centre of all this interest — the little 
Christ Child. How easy to touch the hearts of the 
children with this imaginery visit to “the manger.” 
Every tiny little hand will tingle to touch the waxen 
fingers of the baby, lying there among the oxen and 
the cows. No king that ever came to earth, born to 
the throne and the purple, could arouse such loyalty 
and love as this Baby Christ lying in the stable, 
appealing to their sense of sympathy and protection. 

“But,” some teacher says, “does this belong to a 
public school?“ Why not? Teach ‘s did not hesi- 
tate to tell of early, colonial Puritar ‘e as the mean- 
ing of Thanksgiving. 

How shall the children be lifted up from the mere 
idea of holiday fun and receiving presents at Christ- 
mas, to the atmosphere of giving as the glory of 
Christmas time, except to know that the Christ Child 
was a great gift to earth, and that the lesson of His 
birthday, is to work for the happiness of others. 

A few minutes each morning for a week before 
Christmas, will tell this story, without any encroach- 
ment upon school work. Let it be one story fold for 
its own sake, end not to be “reproduced.” 

bol 
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Children’s Imaginary Companions. 


_ (Prof, Earl Barnes of Leland Sanford Jr. Univeisity is the auther of the followin 
interesting discussion of the imaginary playmates of children. Every teacher will 
recall such experiences in her own life, and of the children who have come under her 
observation. There are ethical and educational questions involved in this universal 
“* make-believe’ of children that has led Prof. Barnes to investigate these facts under 
the general subject of child-study. — Ep.) 

NE who would study children must have a strong dra- 
matic sympathy. He must literally become a child 
again, and casting off the conventions and experiences 

and theories of the grown-up world he must once more 
become a natural, impulsive, untrained, unbalanced child. 

Without this the observations made are merely “formal 
statements of knee jerks and muscle twitches,” to use the 
phrase of those who deride such studies. 

Put yourself, then, in the place of the child of three or four, 
and take an inventory of your mental furnishings. You have 
seen, heard, tasted, smelled, and felt a good many things 
but hurriedly, one thing crowding close on the heels of the 
others; you are constantly meeting new things utterly 
unknown before. 

You are so used to meeting these new things that you are 
hardly surprised at anything that appears. To one who has 
not seen horses, a blue horse is no more remarkable than a 
black one ; a salt tree is no more improbable than a pepper 
tree. Sarre 

Nor is it remarkable that a child associated from day to 
day with intelligences so superior to his own that he looks up 
to them as unfailing oracles, asking them gravely who God 
is, how the flowers grow, and why the birds cannot talk, 
should long for an intelligence like his own with which he 
could sympathetically associate. He longs for the compan- 
ionship of children like himself. If he has not these com- 
panions he may create them. 

These self-created, imaginary companions are always inter- 
esting to us grown-up observers. The child accepts them 
SO positively, and they are so opposed to our wide experience 
of what really is, that they seem mysterious and occult ; 
often one has a feeling creeping over him as he watches a 
child at play with an invisible companion floating in the air, 
that possibly spirits may be visible to those who have so 
lately come ont of the great uuknown. To one, however, 
who will try to put himself in the position of the new and 
inexperienced child the imaginary child is no more marvel- 
lous than an Uncle John with whom the family is in constant 
communication by letter, though we do not see him. 

We see the simplest form of the imaginary companion 
where a child takes some inanimate object and plays that it 
is someone or something different from what it really is. 
The broom-stick becomes a horse the doll a real baby ; 
spools are real people, or little boxes are houses where real 
individuals live. Thus one of my little people has a whole 
colony of spool people, some thirty of them residing on the 
window seat. They are of different Sizes and colors, and 
are all named after friends or acquaintances. One evening 
the boy’s mother took one of the spools for some purpose 
and forgot to put it back. In the morning he missed the 
spool at once, and on its being returned he exclaimed, as he 
carefully put it back in its place : “Why, mamma, that spool 
was you ; what did you take yourself away for?”’ ‘ 

Sometimes the imaginary companion is located at some 
distance. Thus, one girl had a whole family which she had 
invented, who lived on a hill near by, and some of them 
came to visit her from time to time. She received letters 
from them, relating marvellous things, exchanged visits and 
invented all sorts of elaborate occurrences. 

Another little girl had an imaginary father and mother in 
Norway, and a son and daughter in Heaven—the son having 
died from eating rabbit. These were all very real person- 
ages, and she was in constant communication with them. 
Sometimes these companions are recognized as fanciful 
creations by the child, but again at times they become in- 
tensely real. Thus one woman has told me of a companion 
who was with her for some years, to whom she was ardently 
attached. One day her mother invited some little girls to 
come and visit at the house, and the girl immediately went 
and invited her companion to come. She then went to her 
mother and told her shyly that she had invited Belle to come. 
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The mother laughed and said she had better not have her 
come. The little girl was broken-hearted, and went away 
and told her companion in as delicate a manner as possible 
that she was not tocome. Her suffering was, however, most 
acute. 

It would be a very interesting study to take up one of 
these cases and trace the- origin of the various ideas built 
into the fiction and the laws of association by which the 
events in its life were brought together, but there is not 
space here to do it. I wish, instead, to call attention to 
some of the educational questions involved in such cases. 
Let the parents once admit, even passively, the existence of 
the stranger child, and it must afterwards be treated with 
respect. ‘The cnild’s world is a chaos; it will take a life- 
time to bring order and law into it. The mother represents 
to the child infinite wisdom and law; thus the mother must 
be consistent. But if this non-existent and irresponsible 
being is once accepted it may become a very disturbing 
element in the ethical training of the child. 

The intellectual difficulty is almost equally great, for if we 
discourage these spontaneous activities of the imagination 
we are in danger of becoming a Gradgrind, and our children 
will become prosaic and unlovely fact-hunters. Is not the 
natural play of the fancy and imagination one of the greatest 
blessings given to man? On the other hand, the child must 
be led as early as possible to distinguish the real frem the 
fanciful ; he must be assisted in the construction of his real 
world. 

In every strongly developed case I have yet found, the 
child has been brought up alone, away from other children, 
and so I think we can safely say that the extreme cases are 
caused by a craving for congenial companionship. A natural 
corrective would therefore be found in giving the child play- 
fellows of his own age. No child can be so well occupied 
alone with his mother, but that a little time spent daily in a 
good kindergarten would do much to keep him related to the 
real world for which he is being fitted. 

One of the leading specialists in nervous diseases tells me 
that he should expect to find abnormal nervous conditions 
accompanying extreme cases of imaginary companionship ; 
and that certainly if such a belief is carried on for some 
months or years it must leave the mind especially susceptible 
to hallucinations and superstitions tn later life. 

Still, at present, we do not know enough to pass final 
judgment in the matter ; and until we gather more data each 
parent must deal according to his best judgment with the 
youthful spirits that are introduced into his domestic circle. 
Give the child associates of its own age, and then do not 
let us be too eager to crush that imagination which in later 
years may be the greatest joy in the child’s life. — 

The dramatic instinct may be most helpfully used in edu- 
cational work, and we need to collect a mass of accurate data 
in order to study its natural working among children. Observ- 
ations in this field can be often better made in the home 
than in the school. 

In every case we should know the name and address of 
the observer, the name, tenperament, and nationality of the 
child, and the age when the various observations are made. 

Full and accurate records of the child’s dramatic activity 
for brief periods will be especially valuable. An account in 
full of a little play in which the child pretends that he is 
some one else, or something else, will be valuable. Stories 
which the child tells of his dolls, his own adventures, etc., 
written down in the child’s own words, on the spot, are very 
desirable ; also reports in full of conversations with imaginary 
personages. 

One should note what things, as dolls, sticks, spools, etc., 
are personated, or used to represent something else: also 
any suggestions as to the source of the ideas that the child 
weaves into his fanciful creations. What suggested to him 
the imaginary persons, the names he gave them, the adven- 
tures that happened to them, etc.? It is desirable to know 
how far these dramatic activities seem to be real to the child ; 
whether he has been encouraged in them, or discouraged ; 
whether he has ever used imaginary companions or occur- 
rences as scape-goats for his own delinquencies ; if so, how 
such cases were dealt with by the parents and with what 
results ; and whether appeals have ever been made to the 
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child’s fancy with a view to controlling him, as, for example, 
having him play he is a giant in order to get some work 
done. 

Any one who has an opportunity to observe a child, and 
who will take the time to study and record its activities along 
the lines indicated will confer a favor on our department and 
possibly help to advance human knowledge a step in this 
direction by sending the results of his observations to Earl 
Barnes, Prof. of Education, Palo Alto, Cal. 


One Great Lesson of the 
Exposition. 


By Dr. ALBERT E. MA.vtBy, Slippery Rock, Pa. 


“Come, Boy learn to be wise. 

What doth this mean, fo de wise / 

To understand rightly, to do rightly, and to speak out rightly 
all that are necessary. 

Who will teach me this? 

I, by God’s help. I will guide thee thorow all. I will shew 
thee all * e ° . 

Afterward we will go into the World and we will view all things.” 

Orsts Pictus. 


e 


MONG the many lessons that teachers may have 
4 learned through visits to the great Exposition at 
Chicago, there is one that seems to me to have been 
emphasized at every turn : — The Value of the Concrete in 
Education.” Much has been done by great educators, like 
Col. Parker to bring about a better understanding of the 
true relation between the abstract and the concrete, — to 
show that the abstract is in itself only a representative sign 
to which a definite, concrete form must be given if we would 
develop the clear and distinct idea. 

A score of years ago it would not have been possible to 
have gathered up throughout the length and breadth of this 
land such vast supplies of educational exhibits. The 
concrete stands out in the work shown by a great university, 
as well as in that of any one of the kindergartens. 

Not alone in the mere school work do we find the spirit 
of Freebel manifested, but many of the exhibits put forth 
by the railroads and corporations of this and other countries 
are dominated by the same working power. A _ great 
railroad presents an exhibit of models and engines setting 
forth so that he who runs may read the development and 
gradual growth of the locomotive as the great transporting 
power of the world. Other railroads have seized upon this 
same idea, and we, as teachers, may carry away from the 
exposition this emphasis of the concrete as an aid in the 
processes of education. As we looked at the rude, first 
attempts at the construction of the locomotive we could see 
the introduction of each new idea and gain a greater grasp 
of the meaning of that superb greyhound of polished steel, 
able to travel the mile in 32 seconds. ‘Truly the central 
thought in modern education is growth. 

Again, notice how the concrete starts forth in the exhibit 
of roadways made by Austria. The old planks from the 
Roman military road dating back to 5 A. D, the iron road- 
ways of America, England, Austria, and the hint of what 
the future may have in store for us—the path direct and 
certain as that of the bullet. 

We need not weary you by reference to the hundreds of 
examples : — the wonders of electricity ; of art and science ; 
the lessons on engraving for magazines; the products of 
various regions ; the wonders of aquatic iife ; of plant life ; 
the “Liberty Bell;”’ the whole architectural grandeur of 
the “White City” itself. “This is heaven,” was the 
remark overheard, as the softened light came down upon 
the beautiful buildings. The mind must, indeed, gain 
through the senses its knowledge of everything external to 
itself. 

Many of the best lessons in the value of the concrete 
were to be learned in some of the smaller buildings. The 
convicts’ work sent from the French possessions in New 
Caledonia, struck a pathetic chord as in the same spirit 
some prisoner, working patiently upon some piece of 
carving, —a picture of Washington, of Lafayette, or other 
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champion of freedom — inscribed his own name upon it, as 
if the poor life-convict would convey to others in the 
concrete a portion of the common love and fellowship that 
makes man a true cosmopolite. If.ohe would realize truly 
the insignificance of a unit life in one sense, and its over- 
whelming importance in another sense, let him gaze at the 
work of the life-convicts of New Caledonia. 

What a vast increase in grasp must the teachers of history 
and geography have received as they wandered through the 
building devoted to Ethnology! To be sure one might be 
disposed to grant that the collection of muwmies was a 
little too concrete for our climate, still the broadened view 
of man as a unit,—the study of customs and of man’s 
relations to his fellows — could not fail of being helpful. The 
totem-poles of Alaska, the stone hammers, arrow-heads, 
relics of the Mound-Builders, etc., etc., will serve as texts 
for many a lesson in the schools. And the Midway Plais- 
ance —the streets of Cairo with the camels we rode; the 
Javanese village ; all, all the strange sights will bring forth 
their lessons of value as the years go by. 

But we would not have you neglect the zdea/ in the 
laudation of the concrete. The child learns to see clearly 
by means of the concrete just as we learned many, many 
things by our visit to the great Exposition. But we gained 
in our relations to the dea/. And while we as children of 
a larger growth are still hampered by these sense-relations, 
we may rise to yet higher and still higher ideals through 
this knowledge of what man has done. 


A Hint for the Teacher. 


I had rather take a young fellow who knows the Ajax of 
Sophocles, and who has read Tacitus, and can scan every 
ode of Horace —I would rather take him to report a prize 
fight or a spelling match, for instance, than to take one who 
has never had those advantages. 

There is no question that accuracy, the faculty of seeing 
‘a thing as it is, is one of the first and most precious ends 
of a good education. Next to that I would put the ability 
to know how and where most promptly to look for what 
you don’t know, and what you want to know. 

— Editor N.Y. Sun. 


A Bit of Heresy. 


I am such a heretic in these latter days that I have great 
sympathy with that superintendent of schools in a great city 
who has often talked to me during the last ten years about 
the qualifications he desired for teachers in his schools. He 
has said, “I am not going ask for deep learning as the first 
qualifications of my teachers. I shall ask first for firm, high, 
noble character ; second, for fine manners; third, for sound 
learning ; fourth, for professional training.” It is not only 
the direct instruction given out of the textbooks, but the 
silent moral influence of the teacher’s 4/, which makes its 
power felt for good in all the years. Many a boy or girl has 
gone from school out into the world’s conflicts and the hour 
of temptation comes. ‘There is a moment of hesitation and 
then a victory, because of a memory of some faithful teacher 
the silent power of whose life is felt across the years, and it 
may be across the continent. ‘There is no limit to the power 
of a high moral life, and no teacher ever dies who is fit to 
live. 

_ — Alice Freeman Palmer. 


The Kindergarten Spirit. 


Our primary schools are reaping the advantages of the 
kindergarten spirit which, aside from its immediate effect on 
the children, is worth its cost in its vivifying and elevating 
influence on the other grades. . There is less of mechanical 
routine and more of the natural development of the childish 
mind without the old time repression of childish instincts. 

— Supt. Curtis, New Haven. 
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Our Bethlehem. 


Since that immortal night went by 
The whole earth is our Bethlehem, 
Hosannas ring from every sky! 

In forest glade, on billowy main, 
Judea’s height, Nebraska’s plain, 

By any shore or mount or sea 

Where faith and hope and love abide, 
And self is lost in sacrifice,— 

There the celestial gates swing wide, 
And heaven descends to human eyes. 


Primary Arithmetic. 


By Grorce A. WALTON, Agent, State Board of Education, Mass. 


= HILDREN come to my school not knowing their 
& multiplication table; they can’t add, subtract, mul- 
tiply or divide.’”” These are oft-heard expressions of 
teachers of gramnar schools. They are common, and evi- 
dently have a basis in fact. They suggest the inquiry ; 
How can children be early taught to perform the funda- 
mental operations upon numbers with accuracy and with 
facility? A concrete example may throw some light upon 
the question. 

In a large city grammar school, the first written test ap- 
plied to the highest grade for promotion revealed the great- 
est defect in the above operations in arithmetic. The ques- 
tions submitted were prepared by the high school principal, 
approved by the school board and readily accepted by 
the grammar masters. The result of the test showed just 
thirty per cent of correct answers. All pupils, teachers and 
committee, were astounded with mortification and chargrin, 
the masters pleaded immaturity in the pupils; only actual 
business could train to accuracy ; a knowledge of principles 
was the truest test, and soon. But the committee insisted 
upon exact answers ; they had no time to explore beyond 
that. For this once the pupils could advance on probation ; 
but the future promotion would depend upon results, The 
lesson was learned. That the experience might not be 
repeated, the entire school was tested in all the fundamental 
operations, with a result anticipated in the former test; 
thirty per cent was all the schoolcould reach. Here was the 
weakness in the very foundation of our arithmetical super- 
structure. It was due to ineffective teaching and insufficient 
drill, and to the peculiar test applied in the discovery ; the 
defect went back to the primary school. 

Since the time of this interesting though mortifying experi- 
ence, the improvement has been great in primary number 
work, but pupils still came to the grammar schools greatly 
deficient in the power of performing and expressing these 
elementary operations ; the reason for this is already indi- 
cated. The remedy in the above instance consisted in 
giving at least five minutes of each day to performing and 
expressing, pencil in hand, one of these operations in the 
abstract form. ‘The result at the end of three months was, 
the school, as a whole, got fifty per cent of the amounts of 
long column additions,. while the higher grades ranged from 
ninety to ninety-five per cent. At the end of the year the 


highest grade graduated with seventy per cent of correct 
answers in a test no easier than that of the previous year. 
This shows the value of familiarity with the elementary oper- 
ations, and points to the only way to secure it, viz. : by abun- 
dant practice directed to this one end. 
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It only remains to prove that this can be done in the 
primary school to show that the facility should be gained 
there, and this being done to show how it can be gained. 
That it can be done may be known by observing how simple 
the operations are, and how limited is the number of 

combinations. Add, for example, these numbers : 

37 beginning at the foot of the column, 6 and 8 are 

1 first added ; to the result 14, is then added 9; and 

- to this result, 23, is added 3, and soon. In each 

- step the adding is of two numbers ; the same is the 

4 case in subtraction, only two numbers are com- 

pared in finding the remainder and difference ; so 

37 in multiplication and division only two numbers 
occupy the mind at one time. 

Not only is every operation confined to a pair of num- 
bers, but there is a limited number of pairs which are 
elementary and upon these all the applications in number 
depend. The following is a 


Doowrs 


Table showing all the elementary combinations of 
numbers in addition.* 





2/2/4/5/S/2'8 2} © 





4. ‘ey oP aes 

11 141 il 3+1| 441) B+1) 641 7+1 841) 941 

1041) 12 1+2| 2+2 $+8| 442/542) 642 7+2 8+2 
9-+2 | 10-+2 13 143 | 24+3| 3+3)| 44+3/ 5+3 643) 7+3 
8+3/ 943 104+3| 14 144) 244 34 444 B+4 | 6-+4 
TH4| 844) 944 |1044| 1B | 145) 245) 345 445! 545 
645! 745) 845) 9+5/1045) 1G | 146) 2+6) 3+6) 4+6 
5+6 6-4-6 | +6 8+6 946 10+6 17 | 147 2+7) 347 
447) 547) 647) 747) 847! 947]104+7| 18 | 1+8) 2+8 
3+8 148| 548) 64s 7+8| 8+8| 9+8|10+8 19 | 1+9 
2+9| 3+9| s+9| 5+9| 6+9| 7+8| 8+9| 949 10+9/ 20 

+10 2410 '8+10 4410 5415. 6410 |7-+10 {1410 9-410 | 10-410 

| | | | | | 





* From Walton Arithmetical Tables. 

The applications to larger numbers are of three kinds. 

1. Where the addition is within a decade, as 23 and 2 
are 25, 33 and 2 are 35, which is an application of the ele- 
mentary combination 3 and 2, found in the table. 

2. Where the addition is 4y decades, as 20 and 10 are 30, 
30 and 10 are 40, which is an application of the elementaty 
combination of ro and 1o. 

3- Where the adding gives a result in a higher decade 
than either of the addends, as 19 and 4 are 23, 29 and 4 are 
33, which is an application of the elementary combination, 
9 and 4. 

Referring to the table of elementary combinations it will 
‘appear that there are but one hundred of them. If each of 
these should be committed to memory in the most mechan- 
ical way, the operation would be analogous to learning to 
spell one hundred words of two letters each ; the task would 
not be a very difficult one nor should it occupy a very long 
time ; a few minutes of each day for three school years should 
give perfect accuracy in the combinations, with the greatest 
facility. If evidence of this, other than what is found in the 
limit and simplicity of the operation, testimony could be 
brought from hundreds of good primary schools where the 
result is reached. 

If we look beyond the table at the applications, we see 
they are limited to three ; they are as easy as the elements 
upon which they are based, and only require practice and 
familiarity with handling larger numbers to give equal facility 
in them as in the elements themselves. 

So far we have considered addition ; but based upon this 
is every other operation. 6 with 6 and 6, is found by adding 
first 6 with 6, making 12, then 6 with 12, making18. Three 
6’s are 18, is the remembered result of the addition of 6 with 
6 and 6 ; but the name of multiplication is given to the pro- 
cess of uniting at once a number of equal numbers. Addi- 
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tion is a process of uniting numbers, subtraction is a process 
of separating them ; it is simply the reverse of addition and 
so dependent upon addition. Division in its turn is depen- 
dent upon subtraction. All the processes are but applications 
of the same one hundred elementary combinations, and 
after these are learned the only added labor consists in ex- 
tending the operations and in familiarizing the mind with 
the forms of language which suggest the special application, 
or process. It must thus appear that not only can the ele- 
mentary combinations be acquired but that their applications 
can be made with equal facility in the first three years in 
school. 

How this can be done has been indicated in connection 
with the example cited. But a few hints may be given 
concerning the manner of the practice. 

1. The first training must be with sensible objects ; these 
alone can excite the ideas of numbers. 

2. ‘The numbers must be taught in order beginning with 
the smallest. Two is the smallest number which excites in 
the mind the ideas involved in number, namely, unity and 
plurality. One can be found in two, and taught with the 
teaching of two. 

3. The different processes and the language suggesting 
them can be taught in immediate connection with each 
number as it is presented, in general after the plan of Grube. 
This has the advantage of keeping the operations longer 
upon small numbers, which the child mind can grasp. The 
varied forms of language used being an appropriate expression 
of the observed sensible illustration, need not be burdensome 
to aquire ; they will not be if care is taken to have one form 
fixed before another is introduced. 

4. The practice should be applied to both integral and 
fractional numbers. 

5. As soon as the mind is able to comprehend them it 
should deal with numbers in general, or abstractly. There 
is danger in employing objects after the mind no longer 
needs them. ‘Io acquire facility in practically usimg.numbers 
is the important end of the school exercises. The operations 
are with numbers in the abstract. 

6. For drill exercises,—*“ busy work’’—the ordinary forms 
of “‘ciphering”’ are preferable to the equation, for two reasons, 
—they afford a larger amount of practice with the same 
amount of figure work, and they are the forms used in all 
business operations in arithmetic. 

7. After the elementary combinations are fixed in mind, 
the operations applying them should be with constant refer- 
ence to performing them with rapidity. To secure facility 
then, the pupil in the primary school should be taught sys- 
tematically the elementary combinations, and be largely 
practiced in adding, subtracting, multiplying and dividing, 
using the common forms of expressing these operations. 

The treatment of problems does not come within the scope 
of this article. These should not for this reason be omitted 
in the course in numbers for the primary period. 


A Russian physician has discovered by numerous experi- 
ments that a crow can count ten; that a dog can count 
twenty-seven if he is given time enough ; that a cat can be 
taught to count up to six, while a horse learns to count the 
mile-posts which he passes frequently. 


Run, if you like, but try to keep your breath; 
Work like a man, but don’t be worked to death; 
And with new notions, —let me change the rule, — 
Don’t strike the iron till its slightly cool. 
. — Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Carl studied music in the primary school, and the subjcet 
was in his mind at all hours. One night he paused in “Now 
l-lay me,’’ and then after finishing the prayer said,““Mamma, 
did you notice the quarter rest I put in that prayer?” 





“If I give youa piece of pie and papa gives you a piece of 
pie, how much pie have you? “I have enough’’— the 
child answers.”’ 
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By SARAH E, SCALEs, Lowell, Mass. 


Ke URRAH! hurrah !” the children cry as the first snow- 
H flakes go floating by, or when they find the ground 
covered with snow in the morning. 

This is the teacher’s opportunity. Slates and board 
are utilized and a picture of the scene without, results. Let 
the children go to the window or doors, and then ask for an 
oral description of it. A written one may follow later. In 
lowest grades this can be placed on the boards, and copied. 

More minute observations can be made at another lesson. 
On some day, when snow is falling, flakes can be caught on 
dark cloth or coats, and observed. 


Points to be noticed. 


1. Snow—of what composed ; flakes, large or small ; many 
or few; wet or dry ; and color. 

2. Crystals, shape, regular or no; broken or massed or 
whole ; color. 

3. Falls from clouds under certain conditions. 

4. Season of snow, and where found at all times, and at 
a part of the year. 

5. Uses of; 
poetry. 


practical application; facts; stories and 


Hints for the treatment of points. 


Notice different storms. One where the flakes are large, 
and see that the temperature is very near the freezing point, 
or where the moisture wonld fall as rain, with a very little 
rising. At another time when the temperature is lower, see 
the difference in the size and make-up of the flakes. 

Questions. What do the flakes look like? Little white 
feathers, some may say. Notice the very large flakes as 
fall.. What do they doon the sidewalk? Melt. Let them 
try to make snowballs, and see which storm makes the best. 

Inference ; that the cold one does, or that the snow seems 
drier, or more compact. 

The flakes seem to be of a white color. This is due to 
the air mixed with the crystals, giving it the opaque 
whiteness. 

Examine the crystals; what shape? How many corners 
or angles? Perfect or broken? Color? ‘They are trans- 
parent, or like water color, seen singly. Catch some more. 
Are these the same shape as those first caught? Observe 
several storms. 

Inference. Crystals of the same storm, are generally the 
same shape, but different storms vary. More than a thou- 
sand varieties have been observed in which the six-sided 
arrangement holds true. If the wind blows them about, 
what should you think would result ? 

If the temperature is very cold, the closer the crystals keep 
together, until sometimes they make flakes like little balls. 
In northern regions, the snow is often noticed as powdery 
dust, or ice needles, hurting the skin if exposed. 

On some very cold day open a window at the top, and 
show how the moisture within: is condensed, and frequently 
falls as snow. 

The season when snow prevails is due to the sun’s move- 
ments. We do not get so much of its light and heat as in 
summer. Question the children on the length of the day, as, 
What time do you see the sun in the morning first? And 
how long at night? Are the days as long as they were? If 
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the fire in the stove should go out, what would happen to 
the air in the room? 

If then, the sun does not shine but a little while each day, 
what would you notice of the air around? 

Yes, it would be cooler and grow more so. Hence, when 
would you expect fo find the coolest weather, in summer or 
winter? Whenrain? Snow? 

Uses. 

Snow being lighter than the rain, remains on the ground 
and serves as a blanket to keep the roots of grass and of 
other plants, from extreme cold. There is so much air 
mixed with the snow, that it is a poor conductor ot heat. 

How it is used in Arctic regions for transportion, can be 
shown to the children in pictures. At the U. S. Gov’t Build- 
ing at the Fair, their was s team of six or eight dogs, draw- 
ing a sledge on which was the mail; the driver being the 
carrier. 

In some cold countries, reindeer are used also, and a ride 
after one of them is described as being very pecuiiar. Snow 
shoes are often attached to the feet, and the wearer can 
glide very swiftly over the frozen snow. Consolidated al- 
most to ice, the snow is used by the Eskimo, to build his 
hut or igloo as it is called. 

In our own latitudes, merry parties, coast down hill on 
toboggans, slide on sledges, or take a ride in sleighs after 
swift horses, in this winter season. 

Interesting accounts of how people and animals live in 
the regions of the snow may be found in various works, as 

Northern Travel, Bayard Taylor. 

Children of the Cold, Schwatka. 

Reindeer, Dogs and Snowshoes, Bush. 

Poems, as Whittier’s Snow Bound, can be studied or se- 
lection memorized 

Lowell's, The First Snowfall, is very appropriate. 

Snow crystals can be represented on black paper with 
white crayon, quite effectively. 

In the Educational exhibit at the Fair this stanza was 
found illustrated. 

* A little snow fell, and the tiny stream, 
Ran very slowly, asif in a dream; 
The windows were covered with lace so white, 
While the people slept, that winter’s night” 

On a large piece of canvas perhaps five feet by three, was 
painted the winter scene. The house, the window, the 
stream, the falling snow, all were vividly presented, so one 
might with the children picture out any description that may 
be selected as suitable. 


Christmas Snow Flakes. 


Snow-Flakes, come out of the cloudland, 
Fall to the earth and leave 
Feathery, fleecy dresses 
Ready for Christmas eve. 


Snow-bird, oh, where is your stocking? 
See what a merry row 

Hangs with the Christmas holly 
Under the mistletoe. 


Hark to the galloping reindeer! 
If 1 dared only peep! 
Christmas will come to-morrow : — 
Now I am fast asleep. 
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Kindergarten Spirit in Primary- 
Work. III. 


By S. LILLIAN BLAISDEIL, Minneapolis. 


The Christmas Thought: The Blessedness of Giving. 


VERY day now, the children come to school with 
F “ Christmas is coming!” “Oh, Christmas is coming !” 
not always, perhaps on their lips, but invariably 
dancing in their eyes and vibrating throughout their 
impressionable little frames. Christmas and the winter 
sports, skating, sleigh riding and snowballing, are “all the 
world” just at present. 
Are these thoughts foreign to the school work ? 


Will the Three R’s Sufier 


if we allow them entrance ! 
them discharge our full duty ? 

What is of more importance just now in the child’s 
development than that the blessings of this month be 
rightly understood and appreciated? And will not the 
wielding of the tools, reading, writing, arithmetic, etc., 
become a pleasanter, more intelligent, and thereby more 
profitable task, if directed toward ends which immediately 
appeal to the child’s desires? Live issues for study open 
the path of least resistance in arousing the child’s self- 
activity, and thereby secure opportunity for the greatest 
growth. 

Moreover, unless the activities of home and school life 
are complementary, each, day by day, finding conscious 
application in the other, how can a complete sense of inter- 
helpfulness and mutual significance be inculcated? Can 
two independent threads of development produce 


Will even passive interest in 


A Seamless Robe of Character? 


With our material already determined, what now shall be 
the specific motive guiding our work this month? The 
child continues discovering “friends” in his environment 
and studying the fitness of each as to material make-up ; let 
us now lead him to analyze the friendships and discover 
their method of action, the virtues involved which make for 
helpfulness. 














1. Calendar. 
2. Pasting sheet. 


3. Booklet. 
4. Bon Bon receiver. 


The most prominent and helpful which this season 
suggests is that of unselfish love, seeking not her own but 
the happiness of others. 

Investigating the cause of the extra window displays ; 
tracing the history of various articles to their beginnings 
(covering many most profitable lessons) ; and determining 
the wherefore of the mysterious and untiring pursuits in the 
home and oh the street, the child is recognizing more and 
more the great labor, self sacrifice, and forethought of those 
engaged in doing for others. Think for instance, what 
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The Gift of a Sled Really Means. 


The tree, in giving the wood, gives itself; the hemp, in 
giving the rope, also gives itself: and how much of life 
the woodman, miner, manufacturer, etc., all give — their 
best time, strength and care ! 

What may, we give toward the happiness of others? 
Here, besides furnishing opportunity in the games for 
expressions of benevolence and self sacrifice, we will plan 
many a little surprise for the friends at home, to be 
wrought with our own love. If the presents we give are 
bought with papa’s money, would they be truly our giving? 

“ Not what we give, but what we share 
The gift without the giver is bare.” 


While the children are experiencing conscious pleasure 
in working for another’s joy, let us discuss with them 
selections from the Vision of Sir Launfal; the story of The 
Miraculous Pitcher; How a Little Boy Got a New Shirt; 
Which Loved Best? Legend of the Northland; The 
Brownies ; The Widow’s Mite ; the life of Florence Night- 
ingale, and others, including that most perfect expression 
of unselfishness and self sacrifice, the life of Him whose 
birth we commemorate this happiest day of all the year. 

What variety of reading lessons we may have this month. 
But how? Our readers are not built on themes of Christ- 
mas. Alas, no, but perhaps with a generous interweaving 
of context we may manage to dignify a few of the otherwise 


Almost Soulless Little Stories 


and find in them latent pearls of thought just to our 
purpose. It is well for the second and third year children 
that a few (wish there were more) classic myths, science 
tales, etc., can be obtained so cheaply. 

With the beginning pupils, however, readers play a very 
small part in true reading exercises. Blackboard lessons at 
first take their place. The reading vocabulary may be very 
small; then the context must be large. The first lessons 
may be described as conversations between pupil, teacher 
and crayon; as the crayon grows more talkative, teacher 
and pupil find themselves less necessary in preserving the 
thread of thought. For a chart, I use 


A Home-Made Chart. 


An adaptable affair; it consists of successive horizontal 
folds of manilla tag-board in which the letters, which may 
be cut from an old reading chart, are arranged as desired. 
The children delight in setting the type. Typewriter and 
hektograph copies may also be used. 

Related work in reading not only lends strength to the 
other work with its co-helpfulness, but develops rea/ 
thought-getting and thought-giving power, a promise of 
good expression; and creates a thirst for more reading. 


What Shall we do With Santa Claus? 

Enjoy him by all means, just as freely as we enjoy Perse- 
phone, Theseus, or any other mythological character. We 
will picture his home and his yearly toil of love with its 
wondrous climax on Christmas eve, to our heart’s content. 
If, meanwhile, we develop the thought of a world of Santa 
Clauses — all beings of a helpful spirit—the children will 
not so pitifully grieve over Azs unreality when they find it 
out. Tell, also, the beautiful story of Babouska, the 
Russian child’s Santa Claus. (Wide Awake, jan. 1882.) 

The following may suggest 


Gifts That Can be Made in the School-room. 


The square or oblong cards used in the sewing make 
pretty covers for shaving papers or for blotters; some with 
sand paper pasted on, may serve as match strikes; others 
form the covers of little booklets in which may be written 
selections or other exercises connected with a given story, 
that of Philemon and Baucis, for instance ; illustrations of 
course included. What dearer gem could a parent wish? 
Some of the booklets may have leaves and cover cut in 
form of a holly leaf, a star, a bell, or a stocking, if fancy 
desires. Any of these forms may also serve as back-grounds 
of calendars. The children have been cutting ovals, 
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ellipses, etc.; let them cut the same from pink, blue or 
yellow card-board and glue, in form of some flower, to a 
small piece ; mounting a small calendar in center of this 
makes a very dainty and useful gift for anyone. 

Cards, book-marks and sachets are always in order; the 
pasting sheets may be folded screen fashion and Christmas 
greetings written upon them; two folding patterns with a 
little cotton and sachet powder between be pasted back to 
back ; ingly, inscribed with a loving thought or picture, 
they e very pretty cards. 

Match, hairpin and bonbon receivers may be variously 
devised from the little cubical, cylindrical, conical, etc., 
sloyd patterns. Paste bright folded patterns on the faces 
of the cube. 

Perhaps we know of some children in a nursery or 
hospital; who will make their Christmas a happy one? 
May we not help? Let us lead the child early to think of 
and care for, not only his immediate circle of friends, but 
also the public good. 






CHRISTMAS DECORATION 
FOR 
BLACKBOARD CORNER. 


Observation Questions. 


By ELLEN M. Cyr, Cambridge, Mass. 


By he ond mpeennling pene |B meng A ems porte Ody ogres 
in the school itselt.—Ev.) 

Where are the stars in the daytime? 

How does a candle shine if lighted in the daytime? 

Where does the the spider get his web? 

Why do your teeth drop out? 

When do you do the most growing ? 

What time of day is your shadow shortest ? 

Where will your shadow be if you run toward the sun? 

If you run away from the sun how will your shadow lie ? 

When do the shadows look longest? 

Why is the grass wet in the morning? 

Where does the water in the clouds come from? 

How does it get up into the clouds? 

Which month has the most rain ? 

Why is the north wind cold? 

Why is the south wind warm? 

Where are the birds during the winter? 

Which birds do you see first in the spring? 

Which flowers come first? 

Which flowers come the latest ? 

Where are the canary’s ears? 

Where are his nostrils ? 

What color are a canary’s eggs? 

Why does a wood pecker rap upon the tree? 

How does the butterfly get honey from the flowers? 

Where does your writing go when you wash your slate ? 

Why do we put flowers into water? 

What can the elephant do with his trunk ? 

How can a hen eat corn when she has no teeth with which 
to chew it? 

Why do people have eye lashes? 

Why can a duck go into water, while a hen cannot? 

How can you tell from a bird’s feet whether it can swim? 

What roots do we use for food? 
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What stems? What leaves? 
What part of the plant is a berry? An apple? A melon? 
* How can a toad catch flies? 


Why does atop keep spinning after the string is pulled 
off? 


ETHICS. 
The Christmas Committee. 


By FANNIE A. ComsTOcK, State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


HERE was no telling what Miss A’s next experiment 

7 would be. Her latest hobby was having a weekly com- 

mittee of three to arrange things. Sometimes it was 

two bright girls, and a shy, awkward boy that she wanted to 

draw out ; sometimes two restless scholars and a sober re- 

liable one. Miss A. always knew how and why she chose 
her committee. 

They did a great variety of things which their ingenuity 
suggested ; but the general, ostensible reason for their being, 
was to make things pleasant for the others. They were ex- 
pected to take especial note of new-comers ; of Joe Harley 
because he was lame and could not play games; and of 
George Crashaw, the one colored boy in school, who might 
possibly feel a little lonely among so many faded-out faces. 
If they could think of any bright, original plan for the gen- 
eral pleasure, they recieved high praise. 

“Don’t ask me what to do,”” Miss A. would tell them. 
“If children grow up in the habit of doing no more than 
they have to for other people, they aren’t very pleasant to 
know. What I want is a committee that will think of things 
and do them without being told.” 

The spring committee were very apt to fall to decorating. 
One morning every child would have a bunch of violets. 
Another time every desk would be strewn with daisies. One 
committee gave a recess surprise of popcorn, which had 
been so quietly smuggled in behind Miss A’s desk that not 
a child knew it was there. Another committee had a post- 
office. Another brought photographs from home for Miss 
A. to talk about. 

And now had come the week before Christmas, and Jack 
and Jane Weston and Philip Hall were the committee. 
They had a business meeting at the Weston house. 

“We must have something about Christmas,”’ said Philip. 

“Of course,’’ echoed Jack and Jane. 

There was a great deal of buzzing and chattering, and 
every now and then George Crashaw’s name was heard, 
until it seemed as if he were the center around which all 
their plans revolved. 

Christmas came Monday, soa Christmas tree for Friday 
seemed natural enough. At any rate no one objected to it. 
The tree had been announced beforehand, so that presents 
could be brought ; and imagination was busy making out 
exactly what there was behind the green curtain in the cor- 
ner. Miss A. had said there must be only little presents. 

When Friday afternoon came, and Philip Hall proudly 
took down the curtain to distribute the presents, she was 
very happy. For while everyone had something (you may 
be sure the committee looked out for that), George Crashaw 
had five boxes of stationery, seven pen-wipers, and thirteen 
bottles of perfumery. 

And that was not all he had. Most of the children came 
from very comfortable homes, and their coats and mittens 
were warm, and their clothes neat. But alas for George 
Crashaw! His mother was poor and there were many chil- 
dren ; and he had for the cold December weather, only a 
poor, wretched pair of shoes, so full of holes that Jack Frost 
could dance in whenever he liked. 

The committee were agreed that George must have some 
Christmas shoes, but they were a long time deciding how to 
manage. The end of it was that every child was notified of 
the plan, so quietly, that George never dreamed what was 
going on. Pennies, nickels, and dimes rained down so fast, 
that not only were the shoes possible, but a silver dollar in 
each toe, besides. 

The committee felt that the shoes were not a schoolroom 
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present, so Santa Claus delivered them Christmas eve. And 
when George appeared at school wearing the shoes and a 
happy grin, Miss A. had serious fears that some of her thirty 
wise little mouths never would uncurl and untwist again, 
while the committee looked such perfect owls that she ex- 
pected them to flap their wings and fly out of the window. 


The New Year. 


‘It’s coming, boys, 
It’s almost here ; 
It’s coming, girls, 
The grand New Year! 


A year to be glad in, 
Not to be batl in; 
A year to live in, 
To gain and give in; 
A year for trying 
And not for sighing; 


A year for striving, 
And hearty thriving ; 
A bright New Year, 
Oh! hold it dear; 

For God, who sendeth, 
He only lendeth.” 


“The Rest” in Music. 


By ALEXCENAH THOMAS, Tacoma, Wash. 


UST as it is difficult to get the children to count time 

J slowly enough to enable them to read what they may 

sing without hesitancy, so it is, to hold them to a rest in 

the measure. I think most teachers, and therefore children 
have more or less a nervous dread of “ the rest.” 

We happily hit upon a little device in our room which 
tides us over the rest very pleasantly — indeed the children 
are glad to have exercises with “rests” in them. ‘This is 
the little exercise which was given to them to read. 





Now we have two little birds in each cage (measure). In 
each of the second and fourth measures we have a papa 
bird and a mamma bird. The papa bird sings and the 
mamma bird does not, but we must tap the little hands for 
her too. 

Little Ted who is always ready with a story said, “Yes, we 
have a little papa bird who sings and a little mamma bird 
who says only “peep.” We then decided to have our little 
mamma bird say peep, and after getting the little minds and 
hands nicely timed the children sang it and no one was so 
surprised as their teacher when they ail, in bird-like tones, 
chirped the little peep in perfect time. 

Every time we sing an exercise with rests in it we do not 
use the word “peep,” we simply close the lips firmly or think 
“rest,” but once in awhile as an incentive to good time, or 
as a diversion, they may sing an exercise and peep in it. 

Several months are usually spent in intervals before the 
attempt is made to sing from the representation on the chart 
and in the book. In many instances teachers expect the 
little ones to sing in perfect time when they have had only 
a few preparatory lessons in time keeping. Little minds are 
not naturally perfect time keepers any more than they are 
always musically inclined, and as it takes constant drill for a 
long time to bring the body under control in physical 
training so it takes constant practice to bring the mind to a 
correct habit of time. The children should have a great 
many, yes, almost daily drills in time along with the interval 
singing, so that when they come to reading music they will 
have a correct idea of time. 

Give them all the variety possible in the drill in keeping 
time. Let them beat time with the hand, walk, keeping 
time, and sing the scale with the musical accent. Some- 
times they may tap aloud on their desks and then tap noise- 
lessly, or they may tap so that only the accented beat may 
be heard. Clap hands. In some of the clay lessons, —in 
modeling the cube for instance—they enjoy keeping time. 
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Busy Work. 


By Anna A, L. Lee, Trenton, N. J. 


Materials.—A number of small cards, on each of which is 
mounted a simple outline picture of some familiar object 
with the name written beneath it. Several sheets of tissue 
paper, large enough to cover the picture and name, should 
be gummed to the left edge of each card. 

Aim.—To enlarge the child’s written vocabulary. To 
teach him to write the name of the object. 

Method.— Provide each child with a pencil and one of the 
cards. Allow him to turn over to the left all the tissue paper 
leaves except the one next to the picture. On this he is to 
trace the picture and its name. When this is completed, the 
sheet is 40 be torn off, and the next tissue paper is to be 
brought over the picture and used in the same way ;—this 
Operation to be continued until all the tissue paper is used. 
If possible have each child provided with a note book, into 
which words learned in this manner may be copied for future 
reference. 

Note.— The same outline pictures may be used many times by simply 
arranging new tissue sheets, whenever needed. 


Mistletoe. 


‘*The mystic mistletoe 
Which has no root and cannot grow 
Or prosper but by this same tree 
It clings to.” 
ISTLETOE is always associated with Christmastide. 
M It has come to mean peace and good will when sus- 
pended from ceilings and doorways. 

It has been mentioned in literature from early times. It 
grows on crab-trees, apple trees, sometimes on hazel trees, 
and sometimes upon oaks. It used to bea belief that, when 
found upon the oak tree, it was medicinal. It is an ever- 
green that bears a white, glittering berry, and is not like the 
tree it grows on, but keeps green winter and summer. 

It draws its food from other trees, by engrafting itself into 
its branches. Botanists once believed that the “ Mistletoe 
Thrush ’’ fed upon the berries‘and covered its beak with the 
mucus they contain, and then, to get rid of it, rubbed his 
beak against the branches and thus inserted new seeds. This 
is the only plant that refuses to shoot its roots into the 
ground. 

The Druids, who were a superstitious people, regarded the 
oak as a sacred tree, and the mistletoe, when found on 
the oak, became as object of worship to them. They made 
a religious ceremony of separating the mistletoe from the 
oak. One of the Druids, clothed in white climbed the tree, 
and cut the mistletoe with a knife of gold and it was received 
in cloth made of wool. 

In France, the country people used to assemble to com- 
memorate the sacred mistletoe. They believed it to be a 
magical plant, and a talisman against witchcraft. 

From this past history of superstition and veneration con- 
cerning it,it has come down to us, as an emblem of the 
love and good will that belongs to the Christmas time. 


“ Fair plant, a mystery thy birth, 
Thou dost not fix thy home on earth; 
Rock’d by the winds, fed by the shower 
Thy cradle is an airy bower; 
Yet in the hour of Christmas mirth, 
We place thee o’er the social hearth.” 
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Letter to Teachers uf Ungraded 


Schools. 
My dear Teachers: 


I hear this expression from you so often; “I 
wish I could find something in educational journals to suit 
my case: all I get is the help for graded schools; / can’t 
use that work.” 

My dear teachers you can. There are not two kinds of 
education,—there are not two kinds of pedagogical prin- 
ciples,—there are not even two kinds of methods ; — one 
for graded and one for ungraded schools. 

The whole secret of your success with the help found in 
educational journals and at institutes lies in the one word 
adaptation. With this requisite in your equipment you can 
bend anything and adapt everything to your own needs. No- 
body in all the world can do this for you. A physician 
might as well try to prescribe for a case he had never seen, 
as for a stranger to your special work to attempt to meet your 
special need in an ungraded school by advice or direction. 
No two of these schools are alike. The general adaptation 
to your work that you desire to see, would have to be adapted 
over again to meet your individuals needs. 

In a recent letter one teacher says: “ A morning talk with 
the pupils of half an hour is recommended to us in these 
pages. I should like to know how we are to give a half 
hour talk in the morning with eleven reading classes, seven 
classes in arithmetic, and five classes in geography, besides 
all the rest.” 

Bless your anxious hearts, teachers, nobody expects you 
to give a half hour with all that absurd miscellany of work 
to do. But can’t you give five minutes? Nobody can tell 
you in an article or a speech whether it shall be five, ten, or 
fifteen minutes. You, alone, can decide the length of time. 
But the object, the principle of the talk remains the same, 
whether it is in the largest training school in the land, or in 
the little red school house at the parting of the ways. 

That which concerns you in this suggestion, is, why should 
this talk be given a¢ ai? Settle that as best you can by 
reading and thought and then adapt it to your surroundings 
if you are convinced of its worth. Get some big boy to 
break off a branch from some tree and bring that before 
your class for the few minutes you can spare in the morning. 
(But not until you have examined every inch of it yourself 
first, alone: don’t come before that school unprepared.) 
Well what adout that branch? Why, winter duds of course. 
Every pupil in your room from the five-year-old-goin’-on- 
six tot to that big boy cultivating his conceit and moustache 
up in the “back seat” will be interested in that. 

And right here in this connection comes in another thing 
gained by this tree-branch and the talk. What? That 
“Nature Work’’ you are so afraid of, and hear so much 
about in the “graded school” papers. You “don’t know 
what they mean byit ;” you say you are sure it is nothing you 
can do with all your mixed work. 

Why, my over-alarmed teachers, this tree-branch for the 
few minutes morning talk, is nature work of the very best 
sort. Your opportunities for this work are superb. No city 
teacher can approach you in wealth of material and 
opportunity. Well, what next? ~- You have set these 
children to thinking and talking. They will carry the spirit 
of it home and specimens will begin to be collected and the 
whole district are at nature work without knowing it. 
Don’t tell them they are. Never mention the words 
nature work unless you want to arouse a civil war against 
“new notions.” Don’t “ad but do. 

What next? When the little ones are ready for reading 
and language work set them to talking about tree buds. 
Give the primary “cat’’ the “ big dog’’ and the “fat rat” 
a vacation, and let them talk and write about these same 
winter buds and make their own sentences. Spelling can 
easily be drawn from the errors in this written language 
work, and so on and on like a piece of mosaic, these 
various kinds of school work interweave into each other. 

Wouldn’t you be overwhelmed at night if some long-titled 
educational mogul should tell you, you had been putting 
Co-ordination of studies, Nature Work, Winter Botany, the 
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Sentence Method and Ethics into your work over that bit 
of a tree-branch? Never be frightened at mames. He likes 
these terms. They sound well to his technically-trained 
ear. But the truth is, every bit of this alarming variety of 
new work designed for graded schools, works just as easily 
and effectively into a mixed, ungraded school, if you knew 
how. 

“But there is the trouble.” Yes, you are right. The 
very best, experienced teachers are needed in ungraded 
schools. They call for the very best managing ability. Yes, 
I know that you are going to say the graded schools will 
not take you till you have been here and got “ experience.” 
"Tis true it is all mixed. I can’t straighten it out. But I 
can tell you that there is nothing laid down in educational 
papers for any schools, that cannot be used in your work. 
Study as to the why of it, and then do something at it. 

I wish you had some strong, earnest, benevolent-hearted 
teachers who had been in your place, to write to you and 
Jor you in this work of managing and adapting the best 
methods to your difficult positions. Primary EpucaTion 
would welcome such help for you. 

I had almost forgotten to say that I wouldn’t have 
twenty-five and thirty classes a day if I were in your places. 
There is a way to grade closer than that. I Anow there is. 
But whether you find it or not, and whether you believe in 
this letter or whether you do not, I am 


Sympathetically yours, 
The Editor. 


A Christmas Riddle. 


Santa Claus was going to have a Christmas party- So said the 
Gray Squirrel, and you may be sure she knew; for didn’t-Santa 
Claus tell her all his secrets? It was to be in Jack Frost’s house, 
for the reason that no other house in the wide world was so 
beautiful as Jacks, with its fern pictures on the walls, and its 
flashing lights hung everywhere. But Santa Claus wanted it 
gayer still. This is what he whispered to the Gray Squirrel: 

‘‘ Bring me something green as the pine, red as the winter sun- 
set, hard and sharp as ice. And be quick about it, for everybody 
will be coming soon.” 

Off went the Gray Squirrel like a flash, to the White Rabbit 
under the hill. ‘‘Oh, White Rabbit, what is as green as the pine, 
red as the winter sunset, sharp as ice? If you know, show me 
quick.” 

White Rabbit thought an instant; then he took Gray Squirrel 
by the hand, and led her to a bush. 

‘‘ The very thing,” said Gray Squiurel, delighted. 

With their sharp teeth they nibbled and gnawed the bush down, 
and carried it on their backs to Santa Claus, who hung it on the 
walls in a twinkling, for the company was beginning to come. 

Evening Star came first, followed by the whole family of 
Moonbeams in silver dresses, that were almost as pretty as Even- 
ing Star’s gold dress. Next came some Icicles in Jack Frost’s 
carriage, flashing and shining so you could hardly bear to look at 
them. 

Just then there was a great noise of wheels, and who should 
drive up but Cinderella, with her glass slippers well tied on. 

‘¢T don’t mean to lose one to-night,” she said, laughing. 

You would be tired if I told you all whocame. But you may 
be sure Jack Horner was there, for doesn’t he like Christmas 
plums? 

Such a good time as they had when they all sat down to supper! 
Don't you wish you had been there to see Santa Claus cut the 
turkey? Jack Horner had so much mince pie that he went to 
sleep in a corner. 

‘¢ See who can guess this riddle,” said Santa Clause. 
green as the pine, red as the sunset, sharp as ice ?” 

Everybody tried to guess, but nobody could. Suddenly up 
jumped Cinderella. ‘‘I know,” she said, clapping her hands, 


** What is 


“CHRISTMAS HOLLY.” 
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Primary Writing. 
: IX. 


By ANNA E. HILL, Supervisor Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. 


* HAT can I do in the writing lesson for Christmas,” 


said Miss Harcourt as she sat before the open 

grate in her own room thinking about school, or 
schools, for Miss Harcourt had been appointed principal of 
the Eliot Primary school. 

She thought for a long time, and at her next teacher’s 
meeting she made known her plan to them. In the first 
year the children were to practice writing short letters, such 
as, 

My dear Papa and Mamma, 

I wish you a Merry Christmas 
and I hope Santa Claus will bring us all something nice. 


They were to take a piece of cut cap paper, which means 
one quarter of a sheet, and fold it; this gives a sheet about 
the size of small paper for invitations, and they were to 
write it on that. 

The second grade were to practice ovals like those given 
in Fig. 1, then a border was to be made around a paper and 
four lines of “‘ Christmas comes but once a year.” 





The third grade children were to practice the first exercise 
in Fig. 2, and then make a border around a paper (Fig. 3), 
and write, “I wish you a Merry Christmas,’”’ three times. 


QB 


Fig. 1. 
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The fourth grade were to practice the second exercise in 
Fig. 2, then make a border around the paper and write, “A 
merry Christmas to all.” The names were to be signed in 
all cases. 


Teach All, While Teaching One. 

“The first reading lesson should be the first writing 
lesson, the first spelling lesson, and the first language 
lesson. It is a great mistake to teach a class to read 
the first reader fluently without co-ordinating writing, spell- 
ing, and written language with the work of reading. A 
primary teacher of ten years experience once asked me 
whether it was not lost time to spend three or four months 
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“A good deal of practice must be given on these exer- 
cises.” said Miss Harcourt, and it may seem time thrown 
away, but it isn’t. The children are to try to train the mus- 
cles of the hand and arm to do their writing for them, and 
the more drill they get, the better. Under no consideration 
whatever allow them to draw these out ; these exercises must 
all come from rolling the arm on the muscles of the forearm 
—the ovals coming from the moving of the arm. 

Af:er the children have written these they can take “them 
home with them, and the children who make the best ones 





will be invited to prepare some to pin around the school- 
room. 

Miss Harcourt has quite turned over a new leaf as you 
will see, about writing. I am not so sure that turning over 
a new leaf in writing had not made her turn over new leaves 
in other directions, too. She had gained a certain amount 
of muscular control, she had never had before. She sup- 
posed that people who wrote with “the new fangled move- 
ment’”’ always wrote in a sprawly, ugly-looking way, but she 
found that by putting a good deal of will power into it, she 
could make her hand go anywhere she wished. 

She also found the writing lessona great help in discipline, 
and that it helped the children to control themselves more 
than any other study. Tlie bad boys had to be”good boys, 


OOO’ 
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else they could never learn to write. Whoever saw a cross 
surly looking boy or girl who could write well? Miss Har- 
court told them it was simply impossible to be cross or even 
to look out of temper, and be a good writer. 


in reading script from the blackboard. I said, “Yes, if read- 
ing were all that is taught by it, it would be a waste of time ; 
but when the progress in writing, spelling, and written lan- 
guage is considered it is decided gain of time.”” What Nat- 
ure has joined together let no man take asunder. Reading, 
writing, spelling, and written language are an organic unity, 
and it is economy of time to know how to teach all while 
teaching one of them.” 
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‘Two Ways of Managing. 
By C. W. Barpgen, Editor School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Blest be the Tie that Binds. 


happened to be at the Columbian Exposition during the 

week that the Chicago schools were closed to let the 

children attend the Fair. They were admitted to the 
grounds for ten cents, and large donations provided free 
tickets for ali public school pupils who could not afford to 
buy them. Some sixty thousand pupils a day were upon 
the grounds that week. : 

For the most part they came in classes, accompanied by 
their teachers, and it will be a long time before these teachers 
ask for another holiday of that kind. ‘Dear me, I’m glad 
I’m not one of those teachers,” was the expression I heard 
oftenest on the grounds, that week. To take care of twenty, 
thirty, forty, fifty pupils in that square mile of buildings and 
among three hundred thousand people was no sinecure. 

But there were differences. I found few things more in- 
teresting than to sit in the main aisle of the Manufacturers’ 
Building and see these classes file by. 

I remember one rather young man who had a lot of boys 
averaging fifteen years old. This party made haste slowly, 
for every boy was eager to share his new impressions with 
the teacher. It was “O Mr. , do look at those iron 
gates! Were they really all hammered out?” — Mr. ; = 
the rope should break on one of those elevators, wouldn’t 
the other side fall right down to the ground ?’’—Mr. , 
how large would Jupiter’s moons look through that tele- 
scope?” and so on. He never tired of answering, or the 
boys of listening. The only contention was to keep close 
to him. 

Then there was the shepherdess. All she attempted was 
to keep her children together, and get them safely off the 
grounds. It was “ Mary don’t stop so long over that show 
case ; you are keeping the others waiting.’”’—“Julia, keep 
right in this aisle; if you go off into those side alleys we 
shall all get lost.’”,»—“ Helen, don’? straggle so; you can see 
just as much if you walk straight ahead and keep looking on 
both sides.” 

Then came the foreman of a volunteer fire engine com- 
pany. Her boys were all required to keep hold of a long rope, 
and walk in front of her. What vicissitudes that rope met 
with in the surging crowds! No wonder that she and her 
children were so occupied in keeping the rope untangled 
that they had little chance to see anything. 

Hundreds of smaller children were even tied to these 
ropes. Each had a string about its wrist, like a hand-cuff, 
and these strings were fastened to a longer and larger string 
tied about the teacher’s waist. So long as the cords held 
none of the children would be lost; and that seemed to be 
what they came to the Fair for—so as not to be lost! 
Just as pins have saved a good many people’s lives by their 
“not a swallowin’ of ’em.” 

It was another illustration of over discipline—-too much 
direction. No two sensible people will keep together much 
where the things to be seen are so varied as at Chicago. 
Some things they will see together, and they will meet for 
meals ; but as a rule each wants to feel untrammelled : not 
obliged to look at that thing unless he wants to see it, and 
free to look at this thing as long as he likes, without feeling 
that he is keeping the other waiting. But if two cannot 
keep together, how about forty? especially when most of the 
effort has to be devoted to making it physically possible to 
keep together? 

“But what shall we do?” a Chicago teacher asks ;“let 
the children run wild ?” 

To a great extent, yes. For instance in this Manufac- 
turers’ Building there is a clock tower in the centre, easily 
seen and easily reached. Why not walk through the main 
aisle together, pointing out the divisions, and telling them 
where the principal things may be found, and then say at 
nine o’clock: “Now, children, we are going to stay three 
hours in this building. You see that clock? Well, keep 
your eye on it, and watch the time, so as to be sure all to be 
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back there at just twelve o’clock. Any of you that want to 
stay with me can do so, but you can feel free to go just 
where you want to.” If the children’s relations to the 
teacher are what they should be, that will be safe enough 
even for small children. 

At the last Paris Exposition I spent three weeks with a 
party which included four children, the youngest nine years 
old. We usually went through the picture-galleries together 
in the morning, but after lunch we all separated, agreeing to 
meet under the Eiffel Tower at five o’clock. 

One afternoon an English lady saw our nine-year-old 
wandering about by herself looking at a jewelry exhibit, and 
said to her: 

“Little girl, where is your mother?” 

*“T don’t know.” 

“Where is your father?” 

“1 don’t know.” 

“Why, who is taking care of you?” 

“Taking care of me? Nobody.” 

“Then you are lost !” 

“Why, no, I am not lost ; I am here.” 

“But how are you going to find your folks?” 

“We meet under the Eiffel Tower at five o’clock.” 
“But suppose some man should come up to you and ask 
you to go off with him !” 

“T wouldn’t go.” 

“But suppose he should say your father wanted you.” 

*‘T should ask him why my father didn’t come himself.” 

‘But suppose he should say your father had gone outside 
the grounds, and couldn’t come in again without paying, 
and so sent this man?” 

“TI should ask him how my father knew I was here!” 

An acute answer, wasn’t it? for to find a needle in a hay- 
stack would be easy compared with finding a child in the crowds 
at the Exposition. The English lady decided that the Amer- 
can child was competent to take care of herself. So 
she was: and why? Because she had always been allowed 
to take care of herself as far as possible. She had not been 
trained to go around with her wrist tied to a rope. 

You know how differently people drive horses? You ride 
with one man who seems to leave the horse entirely to itself. 
Now and then he tightens a little the loose reins, to indicate 
that he wants to go faster ; or quiets it with a gentle “‘Whoa, 
Nelly,” if it is inclined to overdo. But except for such 
hints as to speed and direction, the horse is not interfered 
with. It knows what is wanted of it, and is proud to do it. 

You get into the buggy with another driver, and he can- 
not talk to you because all his attention is given to the 
horse. ‘Come old mare, get up! cluck! cluck! Goon, 
will you?” All this and a stroke of the whip before you 
start at all. Then sawing the reins, constant clucking, 
sudden checking when he has urged the horse too fast, and 
a sudden stroke of the whip if the horse lags. 

Which driver would you rather ride with? Which horse 
would you rather own? Behind which .horse would you 
rather be if the harness breaks or a wheel comes off ? 

Yet it is entirely a choice between two manners of gov- 
erning. And it makes more difference which to the child, 
than to the horse. 


Chinese Ethics. 


The following are some of the mottoes hung up at the 
sides of the door of a Chinese Joss house. 


“Man no tell lie, 
Tell everything true; 
Be good-hearted to everything; 
Not cheat.” 


“The good-hearted are 
Good-hearted all round; 
Round like sun and moon.” 


“Good people believe in good, 
Mind what is good; 
He don’t care what other people had, 
He try to make good.” 
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Getting Ready For Christmas. 


By Exxa SMITH, Boston. 


(As there is usually so much more done in the nem we pay in preparation for 
Christmas, than in ordinary primary schools, I have asked a kindergartner to put an 
outline of this work on paper, for suggestive help it may be to primary teachers in 
getting ready for Christmas — Ed.) 


e is better to give than to receive, is the pivotal point of 
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al ‘the work in the kindergarten. 

Generosity, kindness, unselfishness and loving good- 
ness to all, are ever the theme of the kindergartner. And the 
- beautiful thought of giving culminates in the life of the 
Christ Child, who came as the greatest gift to the world. 
The Christmas season stamps indelibly on the child’s mind 
the thought of love and kindness, and in all his work he is 
led to give outward expression and form to the love that he 
feels for those about him. 

For several weeks before the Christmas day is here, the 
eager and earnest “little tots” come into their bright and 
sunny room happy and ready to set their busy fingers to 
work,—not to make something for F 


self, but to sew a card or weave a Letaid 

mat or mold a bit of clay into  . \\\ Wit, 4 
some attractive Christmas gift for seek Sik Ae 
papa or mamma, for grandpapa or ~~~ > “oe” 


grandmamma, or perhaps for the at 
brother or sister who is not in the 
kindergarten. Most touching man- “yy 
ifestations of the spirit of generos- ~ “7. 
ity and unselfishness are shown in 

the frequent desire of the children 

to do for each other. 

“T want to sew a card for Mary 
or Alice or Johnny after I do this 
for mamma,” is often the appeal, i 
as the bright little ones sit earnestly 
at work around the tables in the kindergarten. 

To be generous is instinctive in every child. Who could 
see the company of little folks with radiant faces, ever ready 
to do for the play fellow first, and not believe this is true! 
It is not “This is for me,’’ but rather, “I want Willie to 
have this.” 

Come with me into a kindergarten and see the children 
sitting in the circle during the morning talk; follow them 
to the tables where they are busy at work; go with them 
through the marching and the games ; sit down at luncheon 
with the babies,—yes, only babies many of them are,— 
and the most stolid pessimist must feel that this is more than 
mere “ amusement.” 

“ How can a little child show love by his small efforts” is 
often asked of the kindergartner. All through the year, the 
children feel the spirit of giving, which is particularly em- 
phasized at Christmas. This impressionable period of child- 
hood is amply supplied with expressionable channels in the 
kindergarten, to prepare the children for the work that is to 
follow through the later years of school life. 




















“Christmas will soon be here and we must work very 
busily,” is the sentiment of every child. Little cards which 
can be easily handled are pricked with suggestive subjects 
representing to them a story ora song which they have heard 
in the morning circle. A little boy is sewing a star. He 
knows the story of the Christ Child, and that a star guided 
the wise men to the stable at Bethlehem, and his picture 
means this to him, and he sings his song, 


“ Shine out, O Blessed Star.” 
Some children are sewing a candle. ‘They know that 


“ Jesus bids us shine with a clear, pure light, 
Like a little candle, burning in the night, 
He looks down from heaven, to see us shine, 
You in your small corner, and I in mine.” 


And that by kindness and gentleness we may make our 
lives little lights, as the Christ Child was the “ Light of the 
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World.” After the cards are sewed they can be made into 
blotters, calenders, court-plaster cases, needle books, stamp 
cases, etc. Innumerable suggestions flood the mind of the 
inventive kindergartner anxious to do all for the little ones 
in hercharge. In the weaving of mats, too, an almost end- 
less variety of pretty and useful things may be made, as bas- 
kets for “catch-alls,” sachets, hair-pin trays, etc. 

The Christmas tree, so straight and strong, is not for- 
gotten ; this is an essential factor of a Christmas festival, 
and Santa Claus, that gay and merry myth who visits so 
mysteriously on Christmas eve, does not pass the kindergar- 
ten. But the tree mustbe trimmed and be’ made light and 
attractive to recieve his tokens ; and best of all, the things 
made for papa and mamma are to hang on its boughs; and 
so again the little hands are set to work. And what fun it 
is to make yards and yards of chain with strips of bright 
colored paper, pasted together for the links. Lanterns* are 
made from the five inch paper-folding squares and hung 
upon the tree, and the kindergartner pops such quantities of 


corn and the little people string this into chains of fluffy 
whitness. 


When all is ready, we do not forget that the star. shone 
to guide the wise men to the little Christ Child, and on the 
highest bough at the top of the tree a gold star shines down 
on the children’s bright faces while they sing their songs 
and give their presents to their parents and friends, coming 
back after that to their own gifts, satisfied that it is indeed 
better to give than to recieve. 


*Fold into two oblongs, and cut from the folded edge nearly to the other edge nar- 


row Stripes and open the paper; paste this together with strips of colored paper at the 
top and hessens, adding another strip for the Randle. at or 


Black-board Reading. 


By G. A. H. 

It was the night before Christmas. 
The ground was covered with snow. 
It was bitter cold. . 

Every one was busy. 


The streets were crowded. 


The stores were full of people. 
Every one seemed gay and happy. 
But one little mother was not. 
Tamorrow was Christmas Day. 


She had no gifts for her family. 


Indeed she had hardly enough for them to eat. 
What should she do? 

There were trees enough ; but nothing on them. 
The last seed was gone. 

Poor little Mrs. Chickadee ! 


She was quite discouraged. 

She tucked her head under her wing and went to sleep. 
Morning came. 

She opened her eyes. 

Why, what had happened ? 


That tree was bare last night. 

Now it is hung with sun-flower heads and bunches of 
grain. 

“Wake up, children,” chirped Mrs. Chickadee. 

“See what Santa Claus has brought us.” 

“T know who Santa Claus was. I heard Susie Gay say 


that she was going to trim a tree for the Chickadee 
family.” 
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he Story of John Greenleaf 
Whittier. 


By I. E. V., State Normal School, New Britain, Conn. 


Supplementary Reading for Lower Primary Grades. 


6. 


i 
8. 


(This story began in November number.) 


Mrs. Whittier this 


spinning wheel into yarn. 


spun flax on a 


This made linen yarn. 


Then she wove the yarn into cloth. 
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Where John Greenleaf Whittier went to school. 
The cloth was woven on a kind of 
frame. 


The frame was called a loom. 
There 


and linen are spun and woven by big 


are factories now, where wool 
machines. 

But in those days Mrs. Whittier had 
to do it all with her hands. 

So you see she was a very busy mother. 

From the woolen and linen cloth, she 
made their clothes. 

She knit their stockings and mittens 
from the woolen yarn. 

She made the sheets and pillow cases, 
the table cloths and towels, from the 
linen cloth. 

They had no soft, warm carpets. 


Sometimes they sprinkled the floor with 


John Greenleaf Whittier was a very 
helpful little boy. 


He helped his mother sweep and dry 
the dishes. 
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He drove the cows and sheep to pas- 
ture and fed the chickens. 

Sometimes he helped his mother spin 
and weave. 

He had one brother, Franklin, and two 
sisters. 

His big sister was Mary. 

His little sister was Elizabeth. 

He loved Elizabeth very, very much. 

Aunt Mercy lived with them, and Uncle 
Moses, too. 

Sometimes Uncle Moses took Greenleaf 
fishing. 

When he wes seven years old, he went 
to school. 

The school was not like ours. 


There were long benches and desks. 


The benches in the back of the room 
were high. 

The ones in front were low. 

The little children sat on- the front 


benches. 

The school-house was only one story 
high. 

There was only one room in it. 

There were no lead pencils. 

The children used a thick piece of lead, 
sharpened to a point. 

The children had to stand in a line to 
read or spell. 

All 


erack in the floor. 


their toes must be on the same 
One day Greenleaf missed a word in 
spelling. 

A little girl spelled the word right. 


She went above him in the line. 


Greenleaf felt very sad because he 
missed the word. 
He waited until he thought all the 


children had gone home. 
The little girl waited outside for him. 


The sun shone on her golden curls. 
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11. 





12. 


13. 
14. 


When he came out she told him she 
was sorry she spelled the word. 
“T hate to go above you, because — 


because, you see—I love you.” 





John Greenleaf Whittier loved the birds 
and flowers and brook so much that 
he had very beautiful thoughts. 

When he was a very little boy, he 
would write down these beautiful 
thoughts. 

But he was so shy about it, that he 
hid the papers in the garret. 

And so John Greenleaf Whittier grew 
to be a big boy. 

He went to school in winter, and helped 
his father on the farm in summer. 

He loved books and read all he could 
get. 

But you know I told you the Whittier’s 
were rather poor people. 

They had very few books. 

One day the 


Greenleaf a book of poems. 


school 


master loaned 


The poems were written by Robert 
Burns. 


Robert Burns was a Scotchman. 
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John Greenleaf Whittier loved the birds and flowers. 


He lived in Scotland, away over the 
ocean. 


The Scotch people talk in a queer way. 


They say, “Dinna ye ken?” for “ Don’t 
you know?” and “siller” for silver. 


When they say, “She is a bonny wee 
lassie” —they mean, “She is a nice 
little girl.” 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


. The paper 
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At first John Greenleaf Whittier could 
hardly read the Mr. 


wrote. 


poems Burns 

But after awhile, he learned the queer 
words and loved them. 

He began to write verses, too. 


His sister Mary found some of them. 
Without letting her brother know, she 


sent them to the paper. 


. John Greenleaf Whittier was very much 


surprised, when he found his verses in 
the paper. 

After that he wrote more verses and 
sent them himself to the paper. 

belonged to Mr. William 
Lloyd Garrison. 

John Greenleaf Whittier never sent his 
name with his verses. 

After a while, Mr. Garrison thought he 
would like to know who wrote the 
verses. 


The 
Quaker boy, named Whittier. 


post rider told 


him it was a 
So Mr. Garrison went to see him. 
He told Mr. Whittier, that the 


Greenleaf had written were very good 


verses 


and that he ought to have a good 
education. 

14. But Mr. Whittier said he 
could not afford to send him 
to the Haverhill academy. 


15. John Greenleaf Whittier 


wanted so much to go to 
school, that he thought 


about it, and thought about 
it, and thought about it. 


Finally he learned how to make ladies’ 
shoes and slippers. 


For in those days, shoes, as well as 
clothes, were made by hand. 
Greenleaf earned enough money to 


go to Haverhill academy six months. 


Then he taught school for a year, 
and earned enough money for another 
six months at the academy. 
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“ Giory To Gop IN THE HIGHEST, AND ON EartH Pgace, Goop WiLL Towarp MEN.” 


Christmas Carol. 


In the old time runs the story, 

“ There was once a wondrous night, 
When from out the unseen glory 

Burst a song of glad delight ; 

It was when the stars were gleaming 
Shepherds watched their flocks, and then 
In their waking or their dreaming, 
Angels sang, * Good-Will to Men.” 


Since that day the children’s voices 
Have caught up the glad refrain ; 
And to-day the heart rejoices 

That the hour comes round again ; 
And the children are our angels ; 
With one loud acclaim they cry, 


A Christmas Thought. 


By EpirH GoopyEar, Normal School, Providence, R. I. 


HE morning talks for days before the “gladdest of 
hi birthdays of all the year” familiarized the children 

with the story of the Christ Child in all its holy 
beauty and gracious significance. The thought of love for 
others — doing to make them happy —was emphasized and 
given practical expression in the following manner. 

Every child brought one of his own treasures to school. 
These were not worn-out things but toys and books which 
the little ones themselves enjoyed so much that they were 
sure Other little ones would find pleasure in them also. 
(The contributions were all placed upon the gift table and 
afforded most attractive material for language, number and 
drawing lessons during the week.) Then ou the day but 
one before vacation the children brought fresh wrapping 
paper and made all the books, the blocks and the balls into 
queer, mysterious, tempting parcels which were the plums 
for a.Christmas pudding composed of cork dust. 

This seasonable delicacy was of such generous dimen- 
sions that the largest tub the neighborhood could furnish 
was required to hold it. What fun the children had hiding 
the plums away and what a menu of puddings the dream 
man brought to town that night! 

Then came morning and the reality. On the school- 
room wall hung a copy of the Madonna della Sedia, towards 
which bright eyes and happy faces turned while the pure, 
childish voices repeated, “There were shepherds abiding in 
the fields,” and later the story verses : 

“In another land and clime, 
Long ago and far away 
Was a little baby born 
On the first, glad Christmas Day. 
Little children did he love 
With a tender love alway 
So should little children be 
Always glad on Christmas Day.” 

This was followed by the Christmas carols after which 
the children made bouquets of greens and holly — wreaths 
were too difficult for the almost baby fingers. 

Last of all came the pudding. A toy shovel decked with 
ribbons served as a spoon which was wielded vigorously 
until each one had secured a plum. Then, when it was 


Answering back the glad evangel’s 
“ Glory be to God on high.” 


Each new child’s a new Messiah, 
Whether cot or palace born, 
Leading on the race still higher, 
Toward the glad redemption morn. 
Each new child’s a word new spoken, 
God to earth come down again 
With his promise never broken 

“ Peace on earth, good will to men.” 


Hark! we hear again the chorus 
Echoing through the starry sky ; 
And we join the heavenly anthem, 
“Glory be to God on high.” 
— Rev. Minot J. Savage. 


time to go, out they went—the six year olds, — everyone 
with a toy and a bunch of green in his hands and a joyous 
melody in his heart; first, home to mother and later out 
again to bestow the gifts on some child to young to go to 
school —some poorer little boy or girl selected days before 
by the youthful donor. 

Perhaps the gifts seem small when judged by the world’s 
standard of value:—only a toy put into a baby’s out- 
stretched hands, only a few twigs of holly to delight his 
eyes, only a strain of Christmas music sung by a childish 
voice! But given in a loving spirit—-to make’ others 
happy —could the children have celebrated in a more 
fitting manner the birthday of the Babe of Bethlehem? 





The Christmas Moon. 


I think that the silver moon must know 
That ’t is holy Christmas night, 
When first she looks from the twilight sky 
On the earth so cold and white; 
She smiles, as if musing on blessed things, 
And touches the snow-drifts like sweeping wings. 


She’s old, you know — so old that she shone, 
When our Baby King was born, 

"Mid the far-off hills of Bethlehem, 
In a manger rude and lorn, 

And beamed in his beautiful blue eyes 

When they oped to those soft Eastern skies. 


And he smiled at her, too, it may be, 
In his wondering baby way, 
And stretched out his fair little hands 
To catch at some fleeting ray : 
And watched her, softly, till sleep’s still showers 
Folded his eyelids like fringed flowers. 


Oh, I know she remembers his look, 
As he lay in that lonely place, 
And the angels that hovered near 
His mother’s radiant face, 
The new star that throbbed in the solitude 
And the lifted eyes of the shepherds rude! 


And if we could hear, she would tell 
Stories more strange and sweet 
Than even the bells and the choirs 
In passionate tones repeat ; 
And that one blessed star we should know, 
Which led to His cradle ages ago. 
—S. H. 8. 
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DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS 
CAROL. 


A Christmas Story Re-told. 
By Georcia A. HopsKIns. 


(]N attempting to give Dickens’ Christmas Carol to little 
children Miss Hodskins has labored under the difficulties 
of condensing a book to a limited number of short 
columns. To retain the charm and meaning of this famous 
Christmas sermon, while under the pressure of condensation, 
has not been easy, and great credit is due the writer for her 
success. 

But it is, and can only be in the space of an educational 
magazine, but an outline of the immortal Christmas Carol. 
The filling-in must be the work of the regular teacher as she 
gives it to her class adapting it to their age and capacity. 
The object of giving this for the children at this time has 
been to impress its 4sson of unselfish love for others and to 
give to them a taste of good. literature. Everything that 
could be left out, of ghostly scenes and “ clanking of chains,” 
or whatever might injure the imagination of the little ones, 
has been carefully omitted. The teacher can make these 
ghostly walkings simply a dream in which anything might 
happen, and so avoid all injurious excitement to the child. 
Let the word “ ghost”’ be softened down to mean the same 
thing as a dream-spirit as she reads it, or tells it— far 
better Z// it to the smaller children. 

The success of this story will depend wholly upon the 
management of the teacher. If she re-reads the Carol as it 
left the pen of the master-author before coming to her class, 
she will be alive with the spirit of it and the children will be 
spell-bound with interest. Simply to read it to the children, 
like any other story, without interpretation is to fail in its 
presentation. Above all let Zimy Zim stand forth in all his 
sweetness and unselfishness, and be forever after a memory- 
friend and companion to the children.—Ep.) 


To the Children. 


Yes I have a story for you, to-day. What kind of a story 
would you like best? “A Christmas Story?” Well I 
brought you one. It was written for people older than you 
are, for grown-up people, indeed ; but it is one of the most 
beautiful of all Christmas stories that has ever been written. 
It is so beautiful and so full of true Christmas thoughts that 
older people never tire of it, and as the Christmas time 
comes round each year, we turn again the pages of our 
Dickens and read again his Christmas Carol. 

So, because I enjoy itsomuch, I want you to enjoy it too, 
and as it is too hard for you to read to yourself, I will read 
and tell it to you. I wish I could read it all, just as I have 
it here ; but we could not spare the time for that, so I can 


‘ only read a part and tell the rest. Another time if you like, 


I will tell you something of the man who wrote it. 


The Story. 


“Once upon a time —of all the good days in the year, on 
Christmas eve —old Scrooge sat in his counting-house.”” I 
am glad we were not there to see him, for he was not a 
pleasant man to look at. He was old and small, wrinkled 
and cross, stingy and mean. His counting-house was bare 
and stingy looking too, as you would have expected the 
counting house of such a man to be. The door of Scrooge’s 
counting-house was open, that he might keep his eye on his 
clerk, who in a dismal little cell beyond, was copying letters. 
Scrooge had a very small fire, but the clerk’s fire was so very 
much smaller that it looked like one coal. But he couldn’t 
replenish it, for Scrooge kept the coal-box in his own room ; 
and so surely as the clerk came with the shovel, the master 
predicted that it would be necessary for them to part. 
Wherefore the clerk put on his white comforter, and tried to 
warm himself at the candle. 


**Merry Christmas,”— “‘ Humbug ” 


Presently a young man entered. It was Scrooge’s nep- 
hew. He had come to bid the old man a “ Merry Christ- 
mas” and ask him to dine with him the next day. I think 
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you would have been sorry to have heard Old Scrooge say 
“ Humbug!” to his nephew’s merry greeting and to have 
seen how cross aud hateful he was to his poor clerk when he 
meekly replied “ Merry Christmas” to the young man, who 
spoke to him as he went out. 

After the young man left two older gentlemen entered. 
They had brought a subscription paper for the poor of the 
city and wished Scrooge to help them. But Scrooge only 
sneered at them and 


Buttoned his Pockets up Tightly. 


He said that he would not give a penny for any such thing. 
The poor should be taken care of at the poor-house. 

At last the timecame to close the office for the night, and 
growling about having to give his clerk a holiday next day 
and bidding him be there earlier than usual the morning 
after, Scrooge left the counting-house. He ate his supper 
at his usual diniug place and went then to his miserable 
lonely home. That evening, while he was sitting shivering 
over his miserable fire, for although he had money in plenty, 
he did not like to spend even enough to make himself 
comfortable, 


A Strange Thing Happened. 


As I said, he was crouching over his tiny fire, when all at 
once, he saw a bell on the wall over his head begin io swing 
back and forth. Then it commenced to ring out loud and 
clear, though no one was touching it. All the other bells in 
the house joined in, and then, as they stopped, he heard a 
strange noise. It was in the cellar. No, it was on the stair. 

The door was locked ; but that did no good. The noise 
was in his room, and looking up he saw the ghost of the 
man, who for years before had been his partner, a man as 
mean and stingy and as unkind as he himself. 

They talked together for a liittle. Marley’s ghost explained 
to Scrooge that, because when alive 


He had Never done a Kind Act, 


never pitied other’s suffering, never tried to comfort and 
help those in sorrow, his spirit was obliged to roam about, 
looking at suffering and want but unable now to help anyone 
in trouble, however much he might pity him. He had come 
to warn Scrooge what he would suffer unless he should re- 
pent and live a different life, and he told him that he should 
have three spirit visitors, who would show him much. On 
his treatment of them, his future would depend. Then the 
ghost vanished, and Scrooge, tired and frightened, tumbled 
into bed, trying to believe that it was all a dream. 

He fell asleep. When he awoke he heard the clock 
strike twelve. The ghost had told him that the spirit would 
come atone. He lay and thought. Was it all a dream? 


The Ghost of Christmas Past. 


Did he really see old Marley’s ghost? He could not get 
to sleep again. The hour past and as the clock struck one 
a strange visitor came. 

“It was a strange figure —like a child; yet not so like a 
child as like an old man grown small. Its hair, which hung 
about its neck and down its back, was white as if with age ; 
and yet the face had not a wrinkle on it. “Are you the 
Spirit, sir,” asked Scrooge. “Iam.” ‘ Who and what are 
you?” Scrooge demanded. “I am the Ghost of Christmas 
Past. Your past. Rise and walk with me!” 

Scrooge begged to be left. He could not walk through 
the air as the Spirit did, he said, but the Spirit paid no at- 
tention to his excuses, but took him gently by the hand and 


Scrooge Felt Himself Lifted up, 


and together they floated out of the window. 

And now Scrooge saw his childhood’s home. He heard 
the school-boys calling “‘ Merry Christmas” to each other as 
they went home for the holidays, and looking in at the win- 
dows of the deserted school, he saw one lonely boy by the 
fire poring over a book of tales. The boy, why yes, it was 
himself. 

The Spirit showed him other of the old Christmas times ; 
one at home with his little sister Fan. He saw himself as 
an apprentice in a shop. and saw again how his kind old 
master and mistress had tried to make Christmas day a 
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happy one for friends and neighbors, not forgetting the two 
poor boys working for them. Scrooge and the Spirit stood 
by and watched the merry dance and the great supper which 
followed. Scrooge clapped his hands and listened forgetting 
himself in ‘ 
Pictures of the Past. 


The Ghost then showed him other scenes and Scrooge saw 
himself in them all, growing meaner, more miserly and less 
loving as the years rolled by. At last he could bear no 
more. ‘The Spirit vanished from his grasp, leaving him to 
his thoughts. In his dream he again crept back to his bed. 
He slept long and when he awoke it was just in time to hear 
the clock again strike one. This time he was expecting 
another visitor. He thought nothing could alarm him now. 
He lay and waited, but nothing came, only his room was 
filled with a strange light. He arose and started for the 
next room, from which the light seemed to come. “Come 
in,’”’ said a strange voice. He opened the door and went in. 
There he found a good-natured giant, his robe trimmed 
with holly, his head holly-crowned, and in his hand a torch 
from which came the light which had filled his room. (If 
possible read the description of Christmas Present to the 
children.) 


“I am the Ghost of Christmas Present,”’ 


said the Spirit, ‘Look on me! Touch my robe,” and as 
Scrooge obeyed, the room vanishod and he was with the 
Spirit in the street. Such happy scenes as the Ghost of 
Christmas Present showed to Scrooge. Rich homes and 
poor ones were filled with the joy of the Christmas-tide. 
They visited the home of Scrooge’s nephew— Bob Cratchitt 
— and Scrooge watched the happy party with delight. He 
took part in all the games, though no one saw or heard him, 
and begged to stay longer when the Spirit bade him leave. 
I wish we could have gone with them to 


Bob Cratchit’s Home. 


We would have liked to see how happy Mrs. Cratchit 
looked, in spite of her hard life and many cares. We would 
have enjoyed seeing the oldest boy, Peter, and the oldest 
girl, Martha, just home from her work, and the other little 
Cratchits. We would have laughed to see Martha hide 
when she heard her father coming and to see how disap- 
pointed he looked when they tried to cheat him and make 
him believe that Martha was not coming, and then we would 
have laughed again to see how happy he looked when 
Martha sprang out from her hiding-place, unwilling to grieve 
her dear father, even in fun, for a moment. 

But who is this who comes in on his father’s arm, a tiny, 
crippled lad, a crutch in his hand and one limb in an iron 
frame? ‘This is the youngest of the family. 


This is Tiny Tim, Best Loved By All. 


Bob Cratchit has been to church with Tiny Tim this 
Christmas morning, and now as the boy is carried off by his 
brothers and sisters to see the Christmas goose and to 
watch the Christmas pudding boiling in the back room, Bob 
tells his wife that Tiny Tim behaved as good as gold in 
church and that Tiny Tim had said, “he hoped the people 
saw him in church because he was a cripple, and it might be 
pleasant to them to remember upon Christmas day, who 
made lame beggars walk and blind men see.” 

Then came the dinner, the Christmas goose and the Christ- 
mas pudding. 

“« Everybody had something to say about it, but nobody 
said or thought it was at all a small pudding for so large a 
family. Any Cratchit would have blushed to hint at such a 
thing.” 

Then they gathered around the fire to roast chestnuts and 
apples, “and Tiny Tim sang a little song about a lost child 
traveling in the snow. He had a plaintive little voice and 
sang it very well indeed.” Bob proposed, “A merry Christ- 
mas to us all, my dears. God bless us! 


**God Bless us, Every One,” 


said Tiny Tim, the last of all. 

Tiny Tim sat in his little chair close to his father’s side 
and his father held his hand close in his, as if afraid that 
some one might take his little crippled boy away from him. 
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The Ghost returned with him to his home, and left him 
on his own door-step, and there Scrooge saw another Spirit 
advancing to meet him. “Is this the Ghost of Chtistmas 
Yet to Come?” asked Scrooge. The figure bowed its head 
but made no answer. Scrooge was more frightened than he 
had yet been, but he bade the Spirit lead on and he would 
follow. 

I shall not tell you much of what this Spirit said to 
Scrooge. It is too dreadful for you to want to hear. It 
showed him his own death-bed, lonely and forgotten. 
Showed him that no one was sorry for him when he died, 
and no one had a pleasant word to say of him when he was 
dead, how many were even glad that he was gone. Then 
the Spirit took him to a church yard and there on a lonely 
and neglected grave rested a stone, with the words Ebenezer 
Scrooge carved upon it. 

Scrooge knelt and implored the Spirit for another 
chance to improve his life, to do the good he to have 
done. He caught the Spirit by the skirts, but they seemed 
to change in his hand. He held only the curtain of his bed. ~ 
It was broad daylight and he was in his own room. He 
jumped up. He dressed and called to a boy from his win- 
dow to know what day it was. “Christmas day ” answered 
the boy, looking as if he thought Scrooge must be a mad- 
man not to know. How happy Scrooge felt. The Spirits 
had given him another chance. He sent the boy to the mar- 
ket around the corner after the prizc turkey, he had seen 
hanging at the door, when he went home the night before. 

“T’ll sent it to Bob Cratchit’s”, whispered Scrooge, rub- 
bing his hands and splitting with a laugh. “He shan,t know 
who sentit. It’s twice the size of Tiny Tim. Joe Miller never 
made such a joke as sending it to Bob’s will be.” 


‘* Here’s the Turkey. Hallo! Whoop!” 

“How are you? Merry Christmas!” It was a turkey! 
He could never have stood upon his legs,— that bird. He 
would have snapped them off short in a minute like sticks 
of sealing wax.” 

Scrooge went out and wandered up and down the streets. 
He acted like a crazy man. He stopped every one he met 
to say “ Merry Christmas” to them. He met one of the 
gentlemen who had called upon him the night before with a 
subscription paper. Ile stopped him and whispered some- 
thing in his ear that made him smile and say that he would 
be most happy to call on him again. 

He went and took dinner with his nephew after all, and 
had as fine a time in earnest as he had the night before 
when no one but the Spirit knew that he was taking part in 
the games and fun. 

The next morning he was early at his office. If he could 
only catch Bob coming late. He had set his heart on that. 
And Bob was late this morning. I wish you could have 
seen how Scrooge pretended that he was very angry, and 
how meekly poor Bob apologized. 

“It’s only once a year,” said Bob. ‘Now I tell you 
what, my friend,” said Scrooge, “I am not going to stand 
this sort of a thing any longer, and therefore,’ he continued, 
leaping from his stool, and giving Bob a dig in the waistcoat, 
“and therefore I am about to raise your salary.” 

Poor Bob thought his master had gone mad, and thought 
some of opening the window and crying for help. 


“A Merry Christmas, Bob!” 

said Scrooge with an earnestness that could not be mistaken, 
as he clapped him on the back. “A merrier Christmas, 
Bob, my good fellow, than I have given you for many a 
year! I'll raise your salary, and try to help your struggling 
family, and we will talk over your affairs this very afternoon, 
Bob. Make up the fires, and buy another coal-scuttle be- 
fore you dot another i, Bob Cratchit.” 

Scrooge was better than his word. He did it all and 
more ; and to Tiny Tim he was a second father. He be- 
came as good a friend, as good a master, and as good a man 
as the good old city knew, or any other good old city, in the 
old world, and it was always said of him, that he knew how 
to keep Christmas well, if any man alive knew how. May 
that be truly said of all of us! And so as Tiny Tim observed, 


‘‘God Bless us, Every One!” 
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Drawing in Primary Schools. IV. 


Details of Form. 
By Henry T. BAILey, State Supervisor of Drawing, Massachusetts. 


‘* TF the prophet Isaiah-had ever taught a primary school,” 
once said a discouraged teacher, “he would have 
revised his directions. ‘Precept upon precept, pre- 
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Another day ;— 

“Move your fingers over the surface of the sphere. 
Over the surface of the cube. Do you discover any 
difference between the two surfaces?” 

Can you find some other thing in the room with surface 
like that of the sphere? Like that of the cube?”’ 


And so develop the ideas curved surface and plane surface.* 
Review. 
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Fig. 15. 


cept upon precept, line upon line, line upon line,’ is all 
right; but he should have added, here alittle, and there a 
good deal! Children are so forgetful!” 

Children often forget what they have been told, but seldom 
what they have discovered. Did a boy ever forget the 
location of a bird’s nest? The boy who discovers that his 


Another day ; — 
“Touch the top of the sphere ; the side; the front; the 
back. How do you know where the ‘top’ stops and the 
‘side’ begins?” 

“Touch the top of the cube; a side; can you tell now 
where the ‘top’ stops and the ‘side’ begins?” 
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body is a cylinder, and his limbs cylinders, and his head 
a sphere, will not soon reach the sad state where his teacher 
feels like asking himif he hasn’t mistaken the shape of his head ! 

As a review lesson on form, nothing is more interesting 
than a voyage of discovery. We will find the largest sphere 
‘in town, the largest cylinder, (perhaps ‘The sand-pipe on 
the hill what the water comes out of,” as I have 
been told more than once), the largest cube ; 
then the smallest. The longest cylinder in the 
room, the shortest ; — these always yield inter- 
esting results, and make definite the pupil’s 
ideas of form, preparatory to lessons on details 
of form. 

“You have a sphere in your hand. What 
part of it do you touch?” 

“The outside.” 

‘«What part of the cube are you touching?” 

“The outside.” 

“‘How many outsides has a thing?” 

“One.” 

“Here is.a new word for outside ; — surface. 


Let us pronounce it together: susface. Here it 
is written on the blackboard. Let us pro- 
nounce it once more. Mary may try. John 


may try. What is it, Tommy?” 
“Then what part of the sphere are you touch- 


Other questions will develop the thought that a surface 
may haye distinct farts. Distinct parts of surface are faces. 
Review, finding large and small faces ; mumder of faces on 
a given solid or object; and later the 4inds of faces,— 
curved, plane ; and shafes, round (the end of the cylinder), 
and square (a face of the cube.) 














ing? What part of the cylinder? What part 
of the cube?” 


Fig. 16. 





* At this stage do not attempt to teach “‘ round surface.’’ The term is ambiguous; 


“‘Touch the surface of the desk; of the book; of the 
slate,”’ etc., etc. 


spherical surface is definite and correct; but if ¢ha? 1s taught, why not cylindrical 
surface, and conical surface, and spheroidal surface! Teach it— round surface — 
and children will confuse it with round face, and make no end of trouble. 
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At this point it may be well to divide an ungraded or The Intermediate Section 
partially -graded school into two sections; one composed may make a more careful study of the shapes of faces, 


of the younger and duller pupils, and the other composed taking first the circle and square, derived from the cyl- 
of the older and brighter. ; : A 





















The Primary Section 


then, may continue the analysis of farm, going slowly and surely, 
with occasional lessons in modeling applications of the type forms. 
() Faces are bounded by edges; either curved or straight. 
(2) Straight edges have definite positions; 3) horizontal (4) 
vertical, (s) oblique. (6) Edges end at corners, whose pictures 
are points. (7) Corners have certain /oca- . 








a WS 


tions, as at the top, bottom, left, right, etc., /a\ | 4 

and are (8) definite distances apart on the ~\ GH * : 
cube, namely, one inch. The figures in Aw Y Zz 
parenthesis show the order of lessons, and ~= @)f%, = 

by their position indicate approximately, cit *. -= 

how much may be taken in each. 2 = 


These lessons, so precise and uninviting in 
cold type, when passed through the alembic 
of a live teacher’s love, arouse almost | 
uncontrollable enthusiasm. 

The interspersed lessons in modeling dur- 
ing the month, may have some "1 
reference to Christmas. Why : = ] 
not make Christmas presents a ee 
—a ball for baby brother, 
some alphabet blocks, a 
Jack-in-the-box for the little 
lame boy, a fine ink-stand for 
- teacher, and a box of marsh- 
mallows, a string of beads 


im? 
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.ader and cube. These 
may be cut from paper 
and studied for edges and 
corners and then drawn on 
the black-board. 

Paper circles and squares 
are capable of magic trans- 
formations ! 

Asix-inch circle, halved, 
will give two semi-circles, 
(Fig. 15), one of which, 
(A’’), with the aid of a bit 
of glue and a strip (A) 
for a handle will make 
a cornucopia for Christ- 
mas; and the other (D), 
after modification at the 
center as shown, at d,d, 
will, with a Ride iock 
circle (B) make a fine little mustard- 
pot. Then another three-inch circle like 
B, with one {radius cut, when properly 
glued, and furnished with a handle (B’’) 
will make a cover. A _ five-inch circle 
(C) and the cross form (C) properly 
glued, will make a Japanese sunshade, and 
a tooth-pick will do for the handle. A 
three-inch circle (B) and a twelve-inch 
strip like Bx will make a ladle; and so 
on to the end, wherever that is. 

Squares are equally interesting. (Fig. 
17.) A five-inch square cut as shown at 
E, will make a wind-mill; one cut as at 
F, with f folded over upon F, and f: then 
folded over and glued upon f, will, with a 
bit of ribbon make a neat handkerchief 
case. A square like G, folded upon the 
dotted lines, and g, glued to g’ will make 
a hanging basket for Christmas again. 
Another pretty little basket may be made 
from H plus H’.* 

But with all the pretty things let us not 
forget that mental discipline is the end, 
and that at the close of each exercise the 
pupil should either 2ze0w more, or have a 
greater fower to work accurately and neatly, 
or have a higher ski// to work rapidly and 
deftly. 
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for Jennie, a hat pin for mamma, and a scarfpin for papa; ~ . 
and caramels and oranges, and O, so many pretty things * The eompleted ohiects arc shown in Fig. 16. Many similar objects may be found 


4 . ° in White’s Pri anual, and in various publications of the Prang Educational 
besides! Here are suggestive sketches. (Fig. 14.) —— 
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From the Primary Schools of 
Quincy, Mass. 


] work from Quincy has not been prepared for this 





occasion, but has been selected from what Miss Bras- 
sil has gathered during the last school year. This 
selection is not made because it is the best work, but be- 
cause it shows variety and gives some idea of the range and 
scope of what the primary grades (I, II, III, IV) are trying 
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to do. Such a limited selection, however, cannot indicate 
the complete grading or the co-ordination of the work as a 
whole. fact, as this is a new field, many of our attempts 
must be experimental and a new grading must be made in 
the light of new experiences. If there is any merit in this 
selection, please give credit to Miss Brassil for develop- 
ment and supervision, and to the regular teachers who have 
so faithfully supported her efforts. 


Supt. Schools. H. W. Lui. 





This is a script reading lesson prepared by a regular teacher to ac- 
company the nature work. The vocabulary is that of the Cyr’s primer 
with the addition of the needed name words. Hard words are made 
part of the reading and spelling lessons. S. E. B. 


The Granite. 


I see a piece of granite. 

It is a piece of Quincy granite. 
Put the granite into the box. 
Put the granite into the basket. 
The granite has hornblende. 

It has feldspar. 

See this corner. 

It looks like glass. 

It is not glass. 

It is quartz. 

Can you see the quartz? 

Yes I can see the quartz. 





Combination of lesson on animal previously taken and the number 
lesson of the day. 


Kiity walks on three paws because 4 —1= 3 
Harry Morissey. 








Grade I. 








I saw some robins. 


ne Pe FIP erate 0 


Written report of five minute morning talk. 


One hot day in May I thought I would take a walk in the 
school yard. 

On my way I saw a pretty brook flowing through a 
meadow. 

Lots of trees and flowers grow near it. 

The water flowing over the stones looks like silver. 

I should like to paddle in that brook. Would you? 


Nora Murray, Grade II. 





In our school yard there is a brook. 

The water in the brook looks clear. 

You can see sand, stones and worms at the bottom. 
The brook is singing now but in the winter it is still. 
The water leaps over the stones. 


Mary Euuison, Hancock School, Grade I. 








Joun Ducecan, 6 years, Grade I 


Drawn after an object lesson on how the cat gets her food. - 


— f 


I see her saucer. 
FRANK AVERY, 6 years, Grade I. 


Kitty has had her dinner. 


0 


These are kitty’s cushions, she walks softly. 
Mary Drake, 5 years, Grade I. 


Kitty has eyes like this 
RICHARD ROBERTSON, 6 years, Grade I. 


<> 


Study of the variety of quartz. 


Kinds of Quartz. 


I know seven kinds of quartz. There are milky, smoky, 
glassy, iron, crystals, flint and moss agate. 

I know milky quartz, because it is so white. 

I know smoky quartz because it looks like smoked glass. 

I can tell glassy quartz because it looks like glass. 

Iron quartz I can tell because it has iron in it. 

Crystals I know because it shines. 

Flint I know because it looks like ashes. 


BENNIE FRENCH, Washington School, Grade 11. 
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(Quincy work continued.) 


Study of the qualities of an animal, 7 to 10 are usually studied, the 
common ones being chosen. 

Combination. 

Drawing — positions of lines. 

Nature Study — comparison of common animals in regard to position. 
be on the blackboard; man, cat, bird, turtle; vertical, horizouta/, 

ligue. 


We stand straight. 
Our backs are vertical. 
The cat’s back is horizontal. 
A bird’s back is oblique. 
A turtle walks close to the ground. 
TsaABELLA Macutre, Wollaston School, Grade II. 





The Bee. 


The bees live in a hive. The bees 
make the hives in trees. The cells are 
made of wax. The queen bee has the 
largest room. It gets honey from the 
apple blossom. While it is going down it 
gets all covered with yellow dust, then it 
brushes it into its pockets. The pockets 
are on its back legs. A great many bees 
live together in one hive. There is only 
one queen bee and she is the mother of 
all. 

Tuomas Barry, Grade II. 





Vapor. 


Miss McKenna first took two pans of the same size. She 
then marked a half an inch on each of the pans. Then she 
placed one on the window-sill where it was cool. We looked 
at it every day, and we found that the one over the lamp 
was all gone. The one on the window-sill was about the 
same as when set there. This shows how much more rapid- 
ly warm air will change water into vapor. 

WinntrrieD Backus, Wollaston School, Grade II. 





A seed — followed by lessons on growth of seeds. 


My bean is shaped like uneven ellipse. The ends of the 
bean are curved: One end of the bean is rounder than the 
other is not so mutch. The bean almost flat. My bean is 
three quarters of a inche long, one half a inche wide 
and one eighth of a inche thick. The color of my bean is 
yellowish white I see little lines runing across the bean. On 
one end of the bean there is a little dent. This little dent 
is where the bean grow to the shell. It is smooth and hard. 

MiriAM Suir ey, Grade III. 
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Study of the qualities of a mineral, 7 to 10 are usually studied, the com- 
mon ones being chosen. 


Marble is made of large grains. 

_ The faces are rough but it can be made smooth by polish- 
ing. 

The edges are crooked. 

Quartz, steel and glass will scratch marble. 

Marble is very brittle. 

You can see light through a thin edge of marble. 

It sparcks like snow. 

Marble is used such as door-knob, clock, table, bureau 
monuments, floors, steps, sinks, shelves, mantle pieces and 
bottom of lamps. 

Willard School, Grade III. 


Stony Fruit — Cherry. 


We tore the cherry blossom apart and 
found a long green thread which we called 
the pistil. At the bottom of the pistil 
was a little green knob which is the ovary. 
In a few days the petals fall off an leave 
the ovary bare. We cut open the ovary 
and found a little white seed. As it grows 
the outside becomes soft and juicy and 
the inside hard. When it is ripe the color 
is red or yellow or sometimes both. We 
like to eat the pulp because it is so soft 
and juicy and the birds like the pulp. 
They come early in the morning eat the 
biggest part of them. 

Inside the cherry tree is one seed and 
case. It is curious how seeds become 
trees. In the fall before the snow comes 
somes of the cherrys are left on a tree. 
The frost bites the seed and it falls into 
the ground and when it rains the seed 
sprouts and after many years is a tree like 
that it was born of. 


WinnirreD A. Backus, Wollaston School, 


Grade IV. 





“Rest” Exercises for First Grade. 
By A. L. R., Calif. 


Steam Cars. 


For a change the children greatly enjoy “ playing steam 
cars.” The first three take the part of the engine. The 
ono ahead stretches his arms forward and downward to 
represent the “‘ cow-catcher,” and the next two holding two 
pointers between them — one at the left side and one at the 
right, — move them back and: forth to represent the rod 
that connects the wheels, at the same time making the 
sound, tsch, tsch . . . . sh sh. 

The other children each with his hands upon the 
shoulders of the one in front of him, follow as the coaches. 
As they near the station, the teacher’s desk, the bell rings 
and the train gradually slows up until finally it stops. Then 
each child allowed to play the part of conductor waves the 
hand to the engineer, and the train moves on as before. 

After a few minutes of such exercise, with an abundance 
of fresh air in the room, happy faces and happy hearts settle 
down to quiet work again. 


Impatient Horses. 


Let the children imagine they are horses. Stand on one 
foot, and with the other paw gently in the air like an 
impatient horse anxious to leave his hitching post. A few 
remarks from the teacher makes this very funny to the 
class. “Oh, I do wish Mr. Man would come out! I am 
very tired standing still so long.” 


Lapland Children. 

In our oral instruction work my class has been very muca 
interested in the plays of the Laplander children, and espe- 
cially in their game of racing on hands and feet without 
bending the knees or elbows. We try walking a few steps 
this way during the calisthenics. 


Swinging Between the Desks. 

Those who have taught the primary grades have many 
times noticed what a mania, so to speak, the children have 
for swinging between the desks. Usually we consider this 
disorder, but if we “ play swing” for exercise, it makes an 
admirable device for the tired: little limbs and back. And 
since I have tried this device, I have never had occasion to 
reprimand a child for swinging upon the desks without per- 
mission. 
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. Christmas in Other Lands. 


By M. R. ATWATER, New Haven, Conn. 


“ For little children everywhere, 
A joyous season still we make.” 





Norway. 


AR, far away from here there is a country called Norway, 
and that is where Hilda lives. If we should go to see 
Hilda, we would have to cross the ocean in a great 

steamer, and then to reach Hilda’s home, we would have to 
ride in a pudka. (Fig. 1.) Yes, it looks like a boat, but it is 
a sort of sled, and it is drawn by a reindeer. 

When we get to 
Hilda’s home, we find 
her mamma very busy 4|. ¥ 
getting ready for Christ- ~ \j 
mas. 0, yes, Hilda is 
counting how many 
days to Christmas, just 
as you are. All the 
year she has had brown bread to eat, but to-day mamma is 
baking ever so many large, white loaves. How good they 
do look to Hilda! And on Christmas day a piece of white 
bread will taste as geod to her as chocolate cake does to 
you. Her mamma is making ju 6/ too, which is their 
Christmas drink, and Hilda is cleaning and polishing the 
silver of the cup that they drink from on that day. I am 
sure that you never saw such a strangecup. (Fig. 2) ; and it 
will hold enough jué 6/ for each of the family to have a 
drink. It is made of an ox horn. 

In Norway instead of wishing the others a “ Merry 
Christmas,” the one who wakes first sings a little hymn. 
You may be sure that Hilda’s eyes fly open very early, 
and she begins to sing, — 

“ A child is born in Bethlehem, 
Halle, hallelujah ! ” , 

Then papa, mamma, and brother Ivor wake up and join 
in the song. After breakfast her papa goes out and fastens 
a bunch of oats on the roof of the house as a Christmas 

PF ae gift for—whom do you 
c think? Hilda watches out 
the window, and sees one 
little bird after another 
come flying to pick out 
the oats. (Fig. 2.) After 
dinner, Hilda and Ivor 
are told that they may 
go into the front room, 
which has been locked all 
the morning. In_ they 
rush, and there they see 
just what I hope you will 
all have on Christmas 
day — a beautiful green tree, the branches bright with gifts. 
What do you think little folks who live in such a cold 
country would like for Christmas? 


Holland, 


To-day we are going to talk about the little folks who live 
in Holland. The word Holland means wet land, and if you 
should go there you would think wet land was the right 
name for it. In Holland the land is so low that the sea is 
way above it, and the people have to build great banks of 
earth to keep the water off the land. There are ever so 
many rivers, ponds and ditches, so that the boys and girls 
can go rowing, fishing and swimming in the summer time, 
and skating: in the winter. You would see some strange 
things if you were in Holland. On a door you might see a 
pin-cushion hanging. That is to tell you that a little baby 
boy or girl has just come there to live. And what would 
you think to see dogs drawing little milk wagons, and old 
women sweeping the streets. 

Little boys and girls wear wooden shoes too, in Holland. 
On Christmas eve Gretel and Katrinka, papa and 
mamma, and all the brothers and sisters, are sitting 
together waiting for some one to come and see them. 
He does not come to our homes until we are fast asleep, 





Fig. 1. 


A pulka, 


















Fig. 2. 


A Christmas gift for the birds. 
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but on Christmas eve he always visits the little folks of 
Holland. Who can it be? Yes, we call him Santa Claus, 
but Gretel calls him St. Nicholas. After waiting a little 
while, they sing, — 
“ Welcome, friend! St. Nicholas, welcome, 
Bring no rod for us to-night! 


While our voices bid thee welcome, 
Every heart with joy is light.” 


What was it they asked St. Nicholas not to bring? That 
is because he has whips for naughty boys and girls, and 
gifts for those only who have been good. As soon as they 
had finished singing, the door opened and in he came. He 
told Gretel he was glad she had tried to help her mamma. 
He said that Hans had pulled kitty’s tail too often, but as 
he had not done it lately, St. Nicholas had brought no rods 
for him this time. After saying something to each one, he 
poured a shower of candies on the floor. The children 
scrambled to get the candy, and when they looked up, St. 
Nicholas had gone. Then they each put a shoe on the 
table and went to bed. Next morning they found the shoes 
filled with gifts from St. Nicholas. 


Germany. 


Would you like to take a journey on the wishing carpet 
to-day, little folks? Then shut your eyes tightly so as not 
to be dizzy, and we will all fly away to Germany. Every 
German family has a Christmas tree. 

There is something else that each little German boy and 
girl has at Christmas time, and that 
is Pfeffer Kuchen. The name sounds 
funny, doesn’t it, but the little folks 
of Germany would tell you that 
Pfeffer Kuchen tastes very nice in- 
deed. It is a sort of spice cake with 
nuts in it, and it is made in all sorts 

eae of shapes. There are large squares 
Fig. 3. A Christmas drinking and stars and circles, cows, pigs, 

’ horses and elephants,—O, I can’t 
begin to tell you about all the different forms. Every- 
body buys it. Everybody eats it. Don’t forget about 
Pfeffer Kuchen. 

On Christmas eve the children gather around the tree, 
while their papa tells them the story of the baby who was 
born in Bethlehem, so many years ago. The Christ Child 
whose birthday we celebrate. Then the gifts are taken off 
the tree, and each child gives something to papa and 
mamma, if it is only a paper book mark, or a pretty card. 





Italy. 


Pedro is a little Italian boy. He lives far away in sunny 
Italy. He is helping his papa build the Christmas fire. 
They do not use stoves very much in Italy. They build 
fires in fire places. They have a great, big log which they 
call the Christmas log, and on Christmas eve they put it in 
the fireplace. 

For weeks before this, the boys and 
girls of Italy have been learning little 
songs and poems to say to their parents } 
on Christmas eve. When Pedro and his 
sisters have finished their poems and 
songs, they go into the next room. On 
the table they see a large urn. (Fig. 4.) ¥ 
It is like a very tall vase. In this urn are 
placed all the gifts, and one by one the 
children go to it. Each child reaches ‘ 
in and takes the first package he finds. "#4 4 Christmas urn 
If his name is on the package, he may keep it. If not, 
he must put it back and try again. Little Italian children 
think as much of their urn, as you do of your Christmas 
tree. 





France. 


In France the children think St. Nicholas comes on a 
white horse, and that the horse must be hungry having 
travelled so far. So the little French children polish their 
shoes and fill them with hay, oats and carrots for the good 
white horse. 
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Story of the Christ Child. 


By Jessiz L. UPHAM, New York City. 


ONG, long ago, so long ago that no one living knew 
» when, a promise was given to the world; a promise 
that some time there should be born a little baby boy, 
who, as he grew to be a man, should be so good and true 
that all the people in the world should be helped by him to 
grow, themselves, good and true. 
Sometimes the people grew discouraged and weary, waiting 
and watching so long, and wondered if after all, the promise 
might not be false; but there was a beautiful young shep- 





Following the Star. 


herd boy, David, who, trimming his harp with lilies, would 
sing to its music most wonderful songs of faith and courage. 
The people learned these songs, and were helped by them 
to be brave and patient through the long years that were 
yet to come before the promise should be fulfilled. 

By and by the baby came; he was born even as it had 
been promised, in the little town of Bethlehem. 

Now Mary, the baby’s mother, did not live in Bethlehem. 
She lived in Nazareth, many miles away ; but it was the time 
in the year when the people in all the country round about 
came up to Bethlehem to pay their tribute-money — or as 
we should call it, their tax money— to the great emperor 
who, at that time ruled over them. 

And so it came about that Mary made this long journey 
to Bethlehem. She had come, borne upon the back of a 
poor little donkey, for Joseph, Mary’s husband, could afford 
nothing better, and he had walked very patiently all the way 
by her side, leading the donkey by the bridle, and avoiding 
the rough places that Mary might ride more easily. 

But for all Joseph’s care, Mary was very tired, and glad 
indeed when they had reached the village, and Joseph 
pushed through the great crowds of people, who, also, had 
come to pay taxes, to find a place for her in the village inn. 

How beautiful Mary looked, as she sat there among the 
people. The noisy throng hushed as they looked upon her. 

They did not know who she was; but something about 
her touched their hearts and filled them with silent wonder. 
Her face was so fine and sweet; her large blue eyes were 
full of tender love, and_as she raised the long white veil that 
covered her beautiful golden hair, the soft red sunset light 
fell upon her face lighting it up with a wonderful light. 

Great artists have tried to paint the beauty of this sweet 
mother. Most often they have pictured her with the Christ 
Child in her arms. Here is a picture by one of the 
greatest artists that ever lived —the Madonna della Sedia. 

And now Joseph came back from the crowded inn. 
“There is no room for us,” he said, “in all the village ; but 
there is a cave a little out from the inn before which a stable 
is built. We will go there and sleep upon the hay.” 

And Joseph, leading the donkey through the crowd, went 
fo the quiet cave. When darkness had fallen on all the 
earth, and the village was wrapped in sleep, the little Christ 
Child came ; the little Child whose birth had been foretold. 

Never had there been so beautiful a baby in all the earth. 
The very stars sang together for joy, and angels came down 
from heaven to look upon the beautiful mother and her little 
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baby boy. A manger was his only cradle, and the soft 
brown eyes of the cattle looked down lovingly upon him. 


The Star in the East 

And on this same night there came a great light into the 
sky. It spread from east to west —a silver light — bathing 
the hills and valleys with its splendor. 

Upon the hillsides, in the country of Judea, the shepherds 
lay fast asleep, for in this country where the Christ Child 
was born it is never cold; there is neither snow nor ice; 
the sun is always warm and bright; the air is soft, and the 
flowers bloom all the year. 

The shepherds in this warm country live upon the hill- 
sides ; and when the night falls, they lay down beside their 
flocks beneath the soft sky, and sleep and dream till morn- 
ing comes. And on this night when the great light appeared 
in the sky, there was a smile upon their faces; for their 
dreams were very happy. They dreamed that the little 
Child had come, and that the heavens were filled with 
angels singing, “ Glory 0 God in the Highest! Peace on 
earth, good witl towards men!”’ 

The shepherds awoke! They saw the wondrous light! 
A great joy filled their hearts! In the east a great star was 
shining. “It is the star! the star!” they cried. ‘The 
promise is fuifilled ! the Child has come.” 

Then they arose and followed the star; it moved 
before them until it stood over the place where thebaby lay. 

And at the same time the star. appeared to the shepherds, 
it appeared also to three wise men who lived far away in a 
distant country. All their lives, these three good wise men 
had waited for the coming of the Child ; and when they saw 
the star, they, too, knew its meaning. 

“ Let us follow the great light,’”’ they said; and loading 
their camels with beautiful gifts of perfumes and rare spices 
— frankincense and myrrh — they set forth to bear their 
gifts to the Child and to worship Him. 

A long hard journey lay before them ; for they must cross 
the great hot desert with its dry and burning sands. They 





Madonna della Sedia (Raphael 1516.) 


were a strange sight, and as they came into Bethlehem the 
people gazed and wondered. Three large white camels 
with silver bells, and rich trappings of gold ! Upon their backs 
under rich canopies sat the three tall and stately riders. 

But when they came into Bethlehem, the star stood still. 
“The Child is here,” they said ; and dismounting from their 
camels, they entered the cave in which the Child lay. 

The shepherds already were there. “ We, too, followed 
the star,” they said; and together they knelt— the shep- 
herds and the wise men—#in worship before the Child. 

All this happened more than eighteen hundred years ago ; 
but the world has not forgotten it ; and every year we honor 
the birthday of this little Child who grew to be the Great 
Teacher and Helper of the world, and who always loved and 
blessed little children. 
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Christmas ! It is in the air, and must be met and interwoven 
into school work, with as little interruption as possible. There 
is a ‘‘ knack” of doing this, so that the children will be very 
happy, and yet the work will not suffer, but, instead, get a 
momentum from the pleasurable excitement. Several articles in 
this number will help you— Miss Blaisdell’s ‘‘ Kindergarten 
Spirit in Primary Work” is full of suggestion. (By the way 
teachers, Miss Blaisdell is doing primary work just as you are.) 
She was a primary teacher, but she stopped, took a year in Miss 
Wheelock’s Kindergarten in Boston, and has now returned to her 
primary work again at Minneapolis. (What a glorious thing it 
would be, if every teacher of the first year children could do 
this?) Now when you read in her articles suggestions in primary 
work, that seem to you only suited to kindergarten, don’t say 
‘* Tt can’t be done in a primary,” because she is doing it. If I 
were a primary teacher wanting more light in this matter of 
applying kindergarten work to primary schools, I should write 
to Miss Blaisdell and put these questlons direct. She is in a posi- 
tion to be able to speak from experience. If you will send the 
letters to me, I will publish them, with her answers and that will 
help everybody else, you see. Remember this is the giving month, 
and this applies to giving other teachers a chance to know all you 
find out. 

But [am wandering from my subject. Besides this article, 
from Minneapolis, Miss Comstock’s ‘‘ Christmas Committee” is 
very suggestive. Itisagem. ‘‘Getting Ready for Christmas,” 
by Miss Smith, will also help you, and ‘“‘ The Story of the Christ 
Child,” puts the story in a human way that must give you sug- 
gestive help. I hope also that the editorial on ‘“‘ The Higher 
Significance of Christmas,” will be of some service. One last 
word; read Ben Hur over again (the first part), before the 
Christmas talks with the children. 


Ventilate your School Rooms. 


Ventilate the room. I touch this point with dread; for there 
are your school-rooms, loaded with carbonic acid and no chance 
to change the air without raising or dropping the windows and 
chilling the heads of the over-warm little children. Still you 
must change the air, somehow. Strips of boards nailed to the 
bottom of the window-frames will allow of raised windows and 
yet protect the children from the direct draught. Frequent phy- 
sical exercise is advisable while changing the air. 

Do not teach in cold rooms this winter. If you find your rooms 
only 60° in temperature at nine o’clock, do not unwrap those 
children and let them sit in a room at that temperature. ‘‘ But” 
you say, ‘‘ we are not allowed to go home.” Far be it from me 
to counsel disloyalty to proper authority in thought or act; but I 


- should not keep children in a cold room, waiting for an inefficient 


janitor to warm the house or for a droning school board to ‘ get 
around ” to find out why the room was cold, if J resigned my posi- 
tion, and took up the honorable occupation of doing housework. 
Right is right, and to keep children, or to stay yourselves, in a 
cold school-room is not right, but morally wrong. 

In short, be a mother to the little children in the primary 
schools, before you are their teacher. Hold the little chilled 
fingers in yours, as they come in, in the morning; give them a 
chance very often to stretch their tired little legs that fidget 
under the cramped seat. Make a good time for them every time 
time it is needed, and never forget how small they are and 
how much they need “ cuddling.” The whole child comes to 
school, and the whole child appeals to you as a whole, rounded 
woman. 


A Goodly Car Full. 


There was a large educational association in Boston the other 
day. I came up town in the ‘electric ” with a car full of teach- 
ers. How did I know they were teachers? Well, a fellow-feel- 
ing told me for one thing, and then I knew of the meeting, and 
saw them leave the car at the church where the meeting was to 
be held. 

Well, eleven teachers sat in a row, in that car, and every one 
had a pretty, stylish silkumbrella,—for it threatened rain. Not 
only did they carry this ladylike belonging, but their whole dress 
was fresh, pretty and attractive, and their faces, bearing, and 
general air was a satisfaction to look upon. Nota tired, worn- 
out, pessimistic looking one in all that eleven. Instead, they 
would strike the observer as true, intelligent, thoughtful, self 
respecting women, who had not forgotten how to appreciate the 
bright little things in life. ‘‘There!” I said toa friend, ‘‘ Aren't 
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you proud to know those ladies are teachers? Where have you 
seen a more hopeful, inspiring sight, than that row of ladies?” 

The “‘ moral” of this little incident is, that it pays for teachers 
to dress well and tastefully, to wear fresh kid gloves, and carry 
silk umbrellas, and to look bright and sympathetic when out in 
the world. Even with small salaries, there is a way of “ putting 
the best foot forward” in outward appearances, for the sake of 
the good name of the profession. 


Our Christmas Picture. 


It is with pleasure and with pride that we send out to our sub- 
scribers this month, Plockhorst’s 


‘* Ohrist Blessing Little Children.” 


Of its use at this Christmas season, we say nothing. Its 
appropriateness is apparent; and each teacher will make use of 
it in her own way and according to her own inspiration. Then, 
too, when the Christmas season is passed, we trust the picture 
will not be laid aside, but will be framed and be hung upon the 
wall. In onr eagerness to put best books into the hands of our 
children, we think far too little of the refining and humanizing 
effects of standard pictures. 

Let this little picture — sent out this time not for language and 
observation work ; but in smaller form that it may be framed — 
be a beginning in your school-rooms, of a collection of standard 
pictures. Teach children the meaning of best pictures — even 
if only in common prints — and the influence wili enter into their 
lives, and into their own homes. If the art instinct could be 
aroused in the hearts of all the little children in our public 
schools, the homes, even the poorer ones, of the next generation, 
would be far less pitiable in their crude attempts at decoration. 


Babes in the Wood. 


Lafayette babes, they are, that have come all the way from 
Indiana to the editorial desk of Primary EpvUcaTIoN on a pho- 
tograph card. Such a mass of bright little heads and half a 
hundred pairs of starry eyes at the very least, looking out from 
under the trees! One could easily imagine they were the nymphs 
of the wood, gathered together to be caught in a picture, before 
they danced away to their invisable homes among the trees. 

A pretty picture, a heart-warming picture, and many thanks to 
Superintendent Glascock and his teachers for their thoughtful- 
ness in remembering to send it, and their kind words of appreci- 
ation. 








Hints on Hygiene. 


Impress upon the children that they had better not talk in the 
sharp, cold air, on their way to schools these mornings. Tell 
them why. Explain in the simplest way what very cold air 
does to the delicate throats and lungs. Add to this, that they had 
better not breathe through the mouth when out of doors in cold 
days for the same reason. Show them how to take the air 
through the nostrils and warm it, before it goes down to the 
lungs. (And, by the way, teachers, it would be an excellent idea 
for you to be careful about this too, with the great demand on 
your talking organs through the day.) 


way to the editorial desk this month and I will mention a few 
for your benefit. 


Books for Teachers. 


LITTLE PEOPLE’s READER. By Georgia A. Hodskins: (Ginn & 
Co.) ~This is a good reader for first grade pupils. 


Tue KINDERGARTEN. (Distaff Series.) (Harper & Bros.) 
Edited by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


New Prmaky ARITHMETIC. (Christopher Sower & Co.) By 
Edward Brooks, Ph.D., Supt. of Philadelphia Schools. 


NuMBER WorK IN Nature Stupy. (Published by the author.) 
By W.S. Jackman, Cook Co. Normal, Ill. (Col. Parker’s School.) 


Tue Pusiic ScHoo., System or THE Unirep States. (The 
Century Co.) By Dr.J.M. Rice. Last 75 pages are new and of 
special interest to teachers. They contain specimens of children’s 
work in several prominent cities in the country. 


Sone STortes FOR THE KINDERGARTEN. (Clayton F. Summy, 
Chicago.) A most attractive song book. 


Tue Five Litrie Finerr Stories. (D. Lothrop &Co.) By 
Lucy Hamilton Warner. 


Tue Country ScHoo,. (D. Appleton & Co.) By Clifton 
Johnson. A delightful book of country school life. 


My Saturpay Brrp Crass. (D.C. Heath & Co.) By Mar- 
garet Miller. This book should come into every teacher’s hands 
before the birds come back to us. 


(Many of these books are noticed on the book page of this 
number. ) 





ne 
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“At Sight” Reading. 
(To be cut and mounted on cardboard. ) 
My teacher used to say I held my pen as if I 
were afraid it would run away. She says | 
hoid it a great deal better now. 





Nellie pinned a little note on her stocking. 
It said, “Please fill my stocking very full, I 
am } Going to give half to a little sick girl.” 





“Oh aie dear, I have spilled my Gnk,” 
cried Fred. “Too bad, too bad,” answered 
the sponge; “ but I will help you take it up.’ 


See that little boy cutting down a juniper 
bush! He is going to take it home for his 
little sister to make a doll’s Christmas tree of. 





Jamie had his pet goat by astrin,;. Jamie 
wanted to go up the street. The goat wanted 
to go down. Which do you suppose had his 
own way ! 


Edie Warreih had a great many presents 
last year, but she did not give many. ‘This 
year she is thinking more about what she wil! 
give to her friends than what she gets. She is 
w year older now. 


“F red’ s stocking 4 is big and hae. He will 
get more presents than, you will, Baby Nell,” 
said Uncle John. “I will hang up _ two 
stockings, then,” said Baby Nell; 
can fill them both.” 


“and you 


There is a new set of ‘iitiiele ee on my 

eacher’s desk. We are to read from them as 
soon as we have finished these. How nice 
they look! They are so new, and they have 
beautiful red covers! 


Dolly had a Christmas box. And what do 
you suppose was in it? Something that was 
snowy white and curly-haired. <A muff? It 
did look like a muff; but it could say bow-wow. 
Mufis don’t say bow- -wow. ; 


e Let’s make a big noise,” said the slate 
pencil. Then it rolled across Annie’s desk-and 
fell to the floor. It was broken into five pieces. 
“Served you right,” said Annie’s lead pencil, 

“it is selfish to be noisy in the schoolroom.” 





I like to stay after sehival wn help my 
teacher. When we are very good she lets us 
put the books in order on her desk. There is 
another kind of staying after school. I don’t 
like that kind. Do you know the kind I mean? 
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Talks about Number. 


By Anna B. BADLAM. 


Aim, ‘The consideration of the factors of any multiple. 
Method. Practical application of the details of every-day life. 


7ime. Twenty minutes to one-half hour weekly. 


S ‘otter children, you should hear your fathers or 
mothers say, “‘ Sugar is lower in price”’ or “ Sugar is 
higher,” I wonder what it would mean to you. Yes, 
it might mean that you could have cake and pudding 
oftener ; or, it might mean that your mother could not 
afford to make preserves and cake and puddings as often ; 
but, see what it really means to anyone who keeps house. 
We will suppose you have just 60 cents to spend. 

1. If sugar costs but’s5 cents a pound, how many pounds 
can you get?. Yes, quite a good many; /we/ve pounds for 
your money. 

2. Well, suppose for some reason, sugar rises in price a 
little, and costs six cents a pound, how many pounds could 
you buy “ren? Yes, just “en pounds; not quite as much as 
when it was but five cents a pound. 

3- Well, suppose there is what is called a sugar famine 
when sugar is scarce, and it rises to en cents a pound, how 
many pounds could you “4en buy for your money? Not 
very much, you see, only s/x pounds. 

4. Suppose sugar gets still dearer, and the price is swe/ve 
cents a pound ; “hen how many or, rather, how few pounds 
could you get? Yes, only fve pounds.- You see, it makes 
a great difference, whether the price is high or /ow; for, 
you will get a smad/ quantity or a /arge quantity just as the 
price goes up or down. 

5. Let’s go to the store to buy some ribbon. We have 
36 cents. We can buy a very, very narrow ribbon for “irec 
cents a yard. How many yards for the money? 

6. We can get a better, wider ribbon for six cents a 
yard. Yes, then we should get ss ribbon, only 6 yards. 

7. We might find a remnant at four cents a yard ; if we 
took the remnant, how many yards ought it to measure ? 

8. Suppose we would rather have quite a wide ribbon, 
for a hair ribbon, at wine cents a yard, oer’ many yards 
could we buy? Not very many, only 


Table Talks. 


1. If you pay $1.00 for a fine, large chicken at 20 cents 
a pound, how much does it weigh ? 

2. If your father sends home 2 pounds of raisins, 3 
pounds of citron and 2 pounds of currants, how many 
pounds of fruit does he send home for mince pies? 

3. When squash is 4 cents a pound, what will a 7-pound 
one cost? 

4. If oysters are 40 cents a quart what must you pay 
for a pint of them for oyster sauce for the turkey? 

5. What will 3 pounds of suet cost at-8 cents a pound? 
Ten pounds of beef for mince meat at 7 cents a pound? 

6. If 8 quarts, or a peck of onions cost 64 cents, what 
are they a quart? 

7. If your mother bakes a dozen pies, and there are 3 
cranberry pies, 4 mince pies, 2 lemon pies, and the 
remainder are squash pies, how many squash pies are 
there? 

8. Suppose celery is 12 cents a bunch, how many 
bunches can you buy for 24 cents? Suppose it is but 8 
cents a bunch? 

g. Draw a picture of a mince pie, an apple pie, and a 
squash pie on your slate. Divide the mince pie into haves ; 
the apple pie into guarters; the squash pie into eighths. 
Which is /arger a half or a quarter? A quarter or an 
eighth? Which is smadler a half or a quarter? A quarter 
or an eighth? 


N.B. Get statements as to the source from which wo obtain suet, 
lard; the uses to which we put suet, lard. Draw contrasts between the 
weight of a chicken and a turkey. Get statements as to the difference 
in growth of the cranberry vine, the celery plant. The difference in 
growth of the onion, the squash. The difference in price between beef 
for roasting and beef for mince meat. Make the work of practical value. 
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SNOW-BIRD. 
Words and Music by F. A. C. 
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1. Snow-bird, come fly to 
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Snowflakes, come out of the cloudland. 
Fall to earth and leave 

Feathery fleecy dresses, 
Ready for Christmas eve. 


Snowbird, O where is your stocking? 
See what a merry row 

Hangs with the Christmas holly, 
Under the mistletoe! 


Hark to the galloping reindeer! 
If I dared only peep! 

Christmas will come to-morrow ; 
Now I am fast asleep. 


Stories. 


Mistletoe. 


There was a sudden brightness like the brightest sunshine you 
ever saw, and all the creatures knew King Christmas was coming. 
How the birds flew to meet him! The very trees waved their 
hands to him. 

But little Mistletoe hung her head. ‘‘ He won't care for a pale 
little thing like me,” she said. ‘‘I wish I could hide.” 

Just then who do you suppose came along? Why King Christ- 
mas himself, with eyes like stars, and a smile that would melt 

.ice. He stooped and kissed little Mistletoe, and put her in his 
cap. And there she stays in his cap to this very day. 


The Christmas Snow-storm. 


‘* Twelve o’clock, and not a snow-flake yet!” said Santa Claus. 
It was noon the day before Christmas, but Santa Claus can 
‘travel fast. He went first for North Wind, and found him play- 
ing hide-and-seek in Greenland. Together they went to the land 
of the Snow King. 

They found him in his great hall, wearing his shining six- 
pointed crown, watching his fairies dance by sixes. Did you 
know that snow fairies do everything by sixes? 

North Wind carried them all along on his breath, blowing them 
first one way, then anothcr. They caught the tiny drops of 
frozen vapor, and packed them together into lovely star crystals. 
it takes six fairies to make a snow-flake. 


Hyacinth. 


Ada’s mother had two hyacinth bulbs in her hand. 
you suppose is inside of them?” she asked Ada. 
” With a sharp knife she cut through the middle of one. Inside 
the many warm scale wrappings they found a tiny baby hyacinth, 
leaf and flower. 

‘¢ Shall we cut this, too?” her mother said. 

‘‘Oh no,” said Ada, ‘‘ please let that one grow.” 

They put it in the dark blue hyacinth glass, with plenty of 
water. 

‘‘Perhaps you think it wants the sunshine now,” said her 
mother. ‘* Shall we give it that now, or the dark closet first?” 

Ada thought a minute. Then she said: ‘‘ The dark closet, so 
it can think it is in the ground.” 

That was right, and I wish you could have seen the Christmas 
blossom — little white bells for the fairies to ring. 


‘* What do 
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The Fir Tree. 


First Story. 
What the Red Maple Tree Said. 


Long ago a Fir seed flew on its little brown wing, far from the 
mother tree to a pleasant field. From thee seed came a tiny 
plant, which grew year by year to a stately tree. One April 
morning the Red Maple growing by the brook, spoke : 

‘* Neighbor Fir Tree, look at my gay branches. See how my 
scarlet blossoms brighten the field, and float merrily down the 
brook. Your flowers are late; and when they do come, they are 
bunchy, homely thiugs, good only to scatter a cloud of yellow 
dust. I do not wait even for my own green leaves. I am the 
boldest, gayest of all the trees. Who would be a dark Fir Tree?” 


Second Story. 
What"the Apple Tree Said. 


In the spring the Apple Tree was too happy to talk. She just 
covered hersel with pink and white blossoms, and now and then 
sent a stray petal flying over to visit the Fir Tree, fearing he 
might be lonely, he looked so dull and quiet. But when autumn 
came, and her arms were full of red-cheeked apples, she called to 
the Fir Tree. 

‘* How dreadful it must be to live so much alone! Little chil- 
dren love me. In the spring they come for my flowers. Long 
summer hours the climb in my branghes, and now they like me 
best of all.” 

The tree dropped a ripe apple to a little boy who was passing, 
and called once more to the Fir Tree, ‘‘ What a pity you can't 
make people happy!” 


Third Story. 
What the Sugar Maple Said. 


Tom's father came in the spring-time and bored a hole in the 
Sugar Maple, and put a dish down to catch the sap. As Tom 
stood under the tree, he heard a queer gurgling sound. This is 
what he thought he heard. 

‘* It is sweet to be a Sugar Maple. 
sugar, day and night. 
as Neighbor Fir Tree’s. 
it.” 

Once more Tom heard the Sugar Maple. It was in the autumn 
after she had put on her red and gold dress, and she was calling 
to the Fir Tree. 

‘*O Neighbor Fir Tree! Don’t you know it is October! Haven't 
you any new clothes for the bright harvest time? Do at least 
wake and show the world you are alive.” 

The Fir Tree was getting a bit tired of all this. So he opened 
a cone, and sent a smart shower of seeds toward Mistress Maple 
to let her know he was alive; but he said never a word. 


My mouth is full of maple 
I’m glad my sap isn’t so thick and bitter 
Ugh! It makes me shiver to think of 


Fourth Story. 
What Happened to the Fir Tree. 


It was cold December, and the snow was deep. Tom’s father 
had been cutting fir trees, and piling them on his ox-sled. 

Suddenly Tom said: “I 
know where there’s a 
beauty, taller than any of 
these. It’s in the sugar 
maple fleld, down by the 
brook.” 

‘* Sure enough,” said his 
father, ‘* we'll have it.” 

The Fir Tree had been 
having the best of it lately. 
His neighbors had lost 
their dresses, and shivered 
in every wind. But he was 
as warm as you please in 
_his thick green suit, and 
strangely happy. ‘‘ Winter 
is my time,” said he; “I 
am a winter tree.” 

When he saw the axe, 
his heart gave a bound. 
«+ It isn’t the Apple Tree they want,” he said to himself. 

He knew just as well what was coming as you and I do. He 
knew that he was going on the cars to the great city, to be 
bought and set up in a hall. 

And so the Fir Tree at last bore beautiful fruit of candles and 
and dolls and drums and candy and orarges; ard so he madé 
two hundred children happy. 
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The Merry Elves. 


A Christmas Exercise for Little Children. 
By M. D. STERLING, Philadelphia. 


Characters. 

THE Merry Etves. Eight small boys. Add to each boy’s ordinary 
suit of clothing a broad green sash tied around the waist and knotted at 
one side, and have him wear a skull cap matching the sash fn color. 
Sash and cap may be made from sateen, silesia, or even tissue paper. 

THe WatcuHers. Four children of various sizes, the youngest being 
small. They may be all girls, or all boys, or represent both sexes, Every- 
day dress. 


Kriss KRINGLE’s LitrLe Girt. A rosy-cheeked, golden-haired child 
dressed in furs. She should wear a tippet and carry a muff. A fur 
border to cap and sack is desirable. An excellent imitation of ermine 
can be made from white canton flannel having a long nap, ink spots being 
placed at regular intervals to resemble the black tips seen in rea] ermine. 

Scene I. 
A Room in Kriss Kringle’s House. 

(A trunk or box marked K. K. tn. large letters on side 
toward audience occupies ceutre. Several toys, dolls, trumpets, 
etc., are scattered arouud or hung on the wall. Decorations 
of evergreen or of white cotton batting thickly sprinkled with 
diamond dust would add to the effect, but are not absolvtely 
necessary.) 

Kriss Kringle’s Little Girl, (she enters hopping for joy, first 
on one foot, then on the other). 

Oh, goody, goody,! Papa Kriss Kringle says I may go 
along with him this Christmas Eve to help fill the stockings. 
(Sits on box.) I really must try to keep still, or I shall be 
tired out before I start, and it is a long journey for a little 
girl like me to take —all around the world in a sleigh. 
Dear me! what fun it will be slipping down the chimneys 
with papa Kriss! I wish it was time to start, but the rein- 
deer have to be fed, and the toys put in the pack that papa 
Kriss carries, and the harness fastened, and ever so many 
things done besides. Anyhow, /’m ready! (Straightens 
herself with an air of importance. The Merry Elves enter, 
singing the following song in which the school should join :) 


Song, THE MERRY ELVES. 


(Words and music on page 365.) 


After each stanza, as the ehorns begins, the Elves should 
form a ring and caper around the box on which is seated 
Kriss Kringle’s Little Girl). 

Kriss Kringle’s Litlle Girl (indignantly, as the Elves break 
ring and stand in semicircle, four on each side of box). 
Indeed you shall mo¢ see to the stockings! Papa Kriss and 
I want none of your help. 

Leader of Elves, (making a low bow and speaking in a 
mocking tone), Oh! Kriss Kringle is so very young and spry 
and slender, that he does not need help from the merry 
elves, I suppose? 

Kriss Kringle’s Little Girl. You are right. Papa Kriss 
is never old, and, though he is stout, he is well able to attend 
to his business. He can climb downa chimney without the 
least trouble. He needs no one to help him but me. 

Leader of Elves. Pray tell us how you know so much 
about it, Miss? 

Kriss Kringle’s Littl Girl. Why, 1 am Kriss Kringle’s 
little girl! (Sound of sleigh-bells outside. Kriss Ksingle’s 
Little Girl slides down from box and goes out while she is 
speaking.) hear the sleigh-bells. Papa Kriss must be 
nearly ready. I’ll just run and see. 

( Exit.) 


Leader of Elves. Listen, brothers! ach of the Merry 
Elves puts a hand to ear in listening attitude.) These 
letters K. K. on the box (/ader points to letters) can have 
but one meaning. They stand for “ Kriss Kringle.” (Zives 
give a start of surprise, and lean forward, hands on knees, 
staring at the letters.) No doubt this box is the very one 
which Kriss Kringle will take with him in his sleigh. ( Z/ves 
look at each other making motions of surprise and pointing at 
box). It is full of toys and books for thé good children of 
earth. (4ach Elf rubs his hands together and smacks his 
lips as in enjoyment.) Now why should not we merry elves 
have the fun of filling the stockings this year? 

Merry Elves (together). Why not? Why not? 

Leader of Elves. Let Kriss Kringle have a rest. 

Merry Elves (caperihg about). Yes, \e: Kriss Kringle 
have a rest! We will fill the stockings. 

Leader of Elves. My brothers, there is no time to lose. 
Even now Kriss Kringle is preparing for his journey. Away, 
then, at once, with the box. Let Kriss Kringle stay at 
home. 


Merry Elves. Yes \et Kriss Kringle stay at home. 


(Exeunt, pushing or carrying box) 
Scene II. 
A Sitting-Room. 


(Furnish with four chairs placed at corners, and a centre 
table to the cover of which are fastened four stockings so as to 
be in view of an audience. If only evergreens were used in 
the decorations for “first scene,’ they may still remain; but 
the toys, and the cotton batting sprinkled with diamond dust 
should be removed.) 


(First Watcher (entering on tiptoe and examining stock- 
ings). No, he isn’t here yet. I wonder how much longer 
will he be? 

Second Watcher (entering on tiptoe, followed by the two 
smaller WATCHERS). Not come yet? Oh, dear! Maybe 
Kriss Kringle has forgotten us. 

Thira Watcher (yawning and stretching). \'m so sleepy. 
It’s drefful hard work sitting up to watch for Kriss Kringle ! 

Fourth Watcher. Ho! /’m not sleepy (yawns). 

First and Second Watchers. Neither are we! 
long yawns.) 


First Watcher. It must be nearly midnight, and Kriss 
Kringle, they say, comes about that*time. Let us amuse 
ourselves with singing. When we hear the clock strike 
twelve, we can hide behind the chairs. 

The Other Watchers. So wecan! What shall we sing? 


First Watcher. Follow me. (She puts her hands over 
her face, and begins the song that follows ; the other Watchers 
do the same; all walk in single file around the table, while 
singing the four lines ; the rest of the song is finished with the 
Watchers sitting one in each of the chairs. (Unless these 
children have remarkably good clear voices it is preferable to 
have the whole school join in the singing. As the watchers 
go to sleep at last line, have the music rendered slowly and 
drowsily.) 


SONG OF THE WATCHERS. 


Air; — “ What Can the Matter Be.” 


( Give 


( Page 43 Franklin Square Song Collection, No. 1.) 
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Oh, dear! what can the matter be? 
Dear, dear! what can the matter be! 
Oh, dear! what can the matter be? 
Kriss Kringle’s staying so long? 
We thought, before this, he’d bring something to please us, 
Nor ever believed he’d do nothing but tease us; 
Perhaps down the chimney he’s looking and sees us, 
E’en while we are singing this song! 
Oh, dear! what can the matter be? 
(Fourth Watcher sleeps.) 
Dear, dear! what can the matter be! 
( Third Watcher sleeps.) 
Oh, dear! what can the matter be? 
(Second Watcher sleeps.) 
Kriss Kringle’s staying so long! 
(First Watcher sleeps.) 
(Song brought over from page 364.) 


SONG OF THE MERRY ELVES. 


Be D. STERLING. 
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We merry elves must help him now; 
We will do it cheerfully ; 
Let Kriss Kringle smoke his pipe at home, 
We elves to the stockings will see! 
Chorus, ‘*‘ Merry Christmas,” etc. 


(A clock strikes twelve. 
Elves enter two by two.) 

Leader of Elves. Ah! here are some empty stockings in 
the very first house we have reached. 


At the 
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last stroke the Merry 


The Other Elves (together). 
children will awaken. 
Leader of Elves. 
sleep too soundly. 

The Other Elves. Shall we bring in Kriss Kringle’s box ? 
We left it just outside. 

Leader of Elves (handing a key to one of the Elves.) No. 
Unlock the box and bring me some toys for these stockings. 
Be quick now! We have many homes to visit ere Christ- 
mas morning dawns. 

(Exuent Merry Elves with the exception of the Leader; 
he tiptoes to each of the Watchers in turn, and gives each a 
little shake as if to ascertain how soundly he or she is sleep- 
ing. The children may grunt or move a little but must con- 
tinue in a profound slumber.) 

Enter Kriss Kringle’s Little Girl (with an armful of 
toys ). 

Kniss Kringle’s Little Girl (laying toys in a heap on the 
table.) Why, what are you doing here, elf? 


Make no noise, or these 
(motion toward sleeping Watchers.) 
No danger of their awakening! They 


Enter Elves. 


Elves (together). ‘The box is empty, brother ! 
single toy was in it. 

Leader of the Elves. Are you sure? 

Elves. Sure, quite sure! When we opened it, nothing 
was to be seen: . 

Kriss Kringle’s Little Girl. Of what box are you speak- 
ing? Zhe Elves hang their heads looking much ashamed. 
Ah, naughty little men, you have been in some mischief as 
usual. 

Leader of Elves. 
that was all. 

Elves (together). So we took his box of toys! 

Kriss Kringle’s Little Girl. Box of toys? 


Not a 


We wanted to help your papa Kriss — 


You are 


mistaken. My papa carries his presents for the children in 
a pack. 
Elves. But the box is marked “K. K.” We thought 


that meant Kriss Kringle. 

Kriss Kringle’s Little Girl. Oh, how funny ! 
have taken my box! It has’ K K. in large letters on one 
side. It is always empty except when I go travelling in the 
summer-time. 

Leader of Elves. ‘But your name is not Kriss Kringle? 

Kriss Kringle’s Little Girl (with a curtsy). No — Kitty 
Kringle, if you please. 


You must 


SONG OF KITTY KRINGLE 
AND THE ELVES. 


SS = 


1. On pa - pa Kriss a trick to play 
2. The ictal hour had come and gone, 


SS 
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ee = === == : 
Theelvestried hard one Christmas day, But Kitty Kringle, 
We merry elves must now move on, But Kitty Kringle 
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if you ER outthe lit - tle rogues with ease. 

if you please,Can fill the stockings up with ease. 
CHORUS. 
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Kit - ty Krin-gle, 
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if you please, Found out the lit-tle 
if you please,Can fill the stockings 
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rogues with ease, 
up with ease, 


merry Christmas still we call 
A merry, &c. 
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dy, elves and all. 


(Lxeunt Elves bowing to Kitty, as they pass.) 
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Kriss Kringle’s Little Girl (cxamming some of the smaller . 


toys into the stockings.) 1 must hurry. Papa Kriss will 
think I am never coming. Maybe he will take cold, wait- 
ing. There! I'll leave the rest of the toys on the table, 
and (Exit Kitty Kringle.) 
First Watcher (waking up). Why, I do believe I was 
asleep. (Catches sight of the toys) Oh, Kriss Kringle must 


have been here and we didn’t see him after all. (Goes 
arouud, waking the others.) Wakeup! Wake up! Kriss 
Kringle has been here. - 

The Watchers (together). When? When? 


First Watcher. 
known “ when.” 

Second Watcher. 
yourself, I’m sure. 

Third Watcher. 
saw him or not. 

The Watchers. ‘Yhat is true. Let us take the toys to 
bed with us, so we can see them first thing in the morning. 
After this, let’s go to sleep early on Christmas Eve, for it’s 
no use waiting up for Kriss Kringle ! 

(Exeunt with toys.) 


If you had kept awake you might have 


Don’t be cross. You were asleep 


He left us some nice toys, whether we 
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The Christmas Dinner. 
Dialogue and March. 


An Exercise for the Youngest Class. 
By SARAH HAWkKs STERLING. 


(Fourteen children are required for this dialogue. No uniform cos- 
tume is needed. They should stand upon the platform in the position 
iudicated by the letters in M/erry Christmas placed above this exercise — 
a section of a large circle. The letters, indicated in the couplets that the 
children recite, should be printed upon a stiff piece of paste board, cut in 
any pretty shape and large enough to be seen across the room. These 
paste board cards should spell A/erry Christmas when the recitation is 
completed. The question as to how the children shall hold these paste 
boards can be decided by the ingenuity of the teacher. Of course, each 
child’s card is held by the side, till his couplet is recited. Then it is 
raised and held in front during the recitation, and kept in sight the rest 
of the time: — Little children cannot hold these firmly and evenly 
enough so that the words will read smoothly, without they are attached 
in some way. This can be done by a ribbon attached to each card, 
which the child can put around his neck, after his recitation. Great care 
sheuld be taken that the lengths of the ribbon should be adapted to the 
Heights of the different children. so that the words shall be in an even 
line. The children march upon the platform to some simple music and 
take the positions indicated.) 


Dialogue. 
Mi stands for Mince-fie ; it comes at-the last 
Of the dinner, but still it is eaten up fast. 


E is for Zvergreens to hang above the feast 
We want to /ook well — to say the very least. 


R stands for rich grapes that we get in the fall, 
We want these on the table, the nicest of all. 


R is also for Aice,— let plain food have a way, — 
In China, they eat it with chopsticks they say. 


Y is for YeZow-gold pumpkin and mustard. 
For our dinner we need them, and also a custard. 


C is for red currants and cranberries, too, 
Which help to make jelly at dinner for you. 


Hi is for Holly whose red berries make 


The dinner more cheerful than aught you can bake. 


RR stands for Raisins, — a very fine fare 
With almonds, cracked open, and eaten with care. 


| stands for /ce-cream. Oh, what is so good ? 
A quart at this minute I’d eat, if I could! 


§ is for Sauce ; thas of all kinds we need 
‘Yo make our nice dinner quite perfect indeed. 
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T is for Zurkey. No dinner would be 
At Christmas complete without turkey, you see. 


Mi stands for Mistletoe ; that and holly together 
» We think of at once when it comes Christmas weather. 


A is for Appées all rosy and red, 
Of all Christmas goodies, / think they’re ahead ! 


§ is for Sa/ad, of many things made, 
On the table for dinner at Christmas ’tis laid. 
.All Together. 


Rice, raisins, and apples, sauce, turkey, mince-pie. 
Rich grapes, yellow punpkin, on our table to lie. 


Salad, ice-cream, and jellies we want, too, to eat, 
When round the full table each one takes his seat. 


Holly, evergreens, mistletoe, eyes feast upon, 
And there’s plenty of laughter and innocent fun. 


Now we wish with our dinner, to every one here 
A right Merry Curistmas and Happy New YEAR. 


(At the close they should all make a deep bow together, pointing to 


-their letter as they say Merry Christmas.) 


The March. 


This can be arranged by the teacher to suit the ability of the children. 
Some first year children can be trained to do really intricate figures with 
good leaders. Anything which these little folks do, will seem pleasing 
to the audience. They can go through any simple calisthenic exercises, 
sing, or do whatever they are eqnal to. The teachers will know best 
what their classes can do, but it is advisable to end up with something 
pleasing and set to some “ four-four” simple music, if possible. 


Santa Claus. 
Nancy Lee.’’) 


“Of all the friends that children know, 
There’s none like Santa Claus, I trow ; 
He’s sure to be at Christmas-trees, 
For young and old he aims to please, 
Oft he does slide, while children bide 

Down chimneys tall, 
With lots of toys for girls and boys, 
Both great and small ; 
Then stockings stuffs till each one puffs 
Out like a ball, 
All hail to Santa Claus ! 


(Air: “ 


Chorus. 


So Santa Claus the children’s friend shall be, 
In ev’ry land, on ev’ry sea ; 

And when to-night, old Santa’s face we see 
We'll give him welcome warm and free. 


The clock is on the stroke of eight ! 
Sometimes, tho’, Santa Claus is late ; 
For lots of trees to-night there’ll be 
Which our good friend must call and see. 
But soon we’ll hear him coming near 
There at the door 
These children all by name he’ll call 
As oft before, 
For each there’s here, if not ’tis queer, 
All hail to Santa Claus !”’ 


Chorus. 


Cood-Bye Cheers. 


“Three cheers for the hero 
Of Santa Clausville ; 
Let us echo them now 
With a hearty good-will. 
A more clever fellow no man ever saw 
So hail to old Santa Claus. 
Hip! Hip! Hurrah!” 
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‘“* These two chat for hours together.”’ 


Mrs. Kriss Kringle. 
(The name given to Santa Claus in the Northland.) 


Would a grim and grave old fellow 
(Not a chick nor child to care for) 
Keep a heart so warm and mellow 
That all children he’d prepare for ? 


Do you think my little maiden, 

He could ever guess your wishes — 
That you’d find your stocking laden 
With a doll and set of dishes ? 


No; the truth is, some one whispers 
In the ear he hears the best with, 


Santa Claus. 


He comes in the night! He comes in the night. 
He softly, silently comes 

While the little brown heads on the pillows so white, 
Are dreaming of bugles and drums. 

He cuts through the snow like a ship through the foam, 
While the white flakes around him whirl, 

Who tells him I know not, but he findeth the home 
Of each good little boy and girl. 


His sleigh it is long, and deep and wide ; 
It will carry a host of things, 
While dozens of drums hang round on the sides, 
With the sticks sticking under the strings. 
And yet not the sound of a drum is heard ; 
Not a bugle blast is blown, 
As he mounts to the chimney top like a bird. 
And drops to the hearth like a stone. 


‘The little red stockings he silently fills, 

. Till the stockings will hold no more ; 

The bright little sleds for the great snow hills 
Are quickly set down on the floor. 

‘Then Santa Claus mounts the roof like a bird, 
And glides to his seat in the sleigh ; 

Not a sound of a bugle or drum is heard 
As he noiselessly gallops away.— Se/. 





The Stocking Ball. 
By C. S. H. 

All the stockings, large and small, 
Gave to Santa Claus, a ball. 
Dresses very gay and bright 
Wore they to the ball that night. 
Santa came with smillng face, 
And danced about with youthful grace. 


But just in the midst of frolic and fun 
Santa said, “To your chimneys, run.” 
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** Don’t get smothered in the chimney, Santa.”’ 


What to suit the youngest lispers, 
Boys and girls and all the rest with. 


Some one (ah, you guess in vain dear !) 
Nestled close by old Kriss Kringle, 
Laughs to see the prancing reindeer, 
Laughs to hear the sledge bells jingle. 


Dear old lady, small and rosy ! 

In the nipping, Christmas weather, 
Nestled close, so warm and cozy 
These two chat, for hours together. 


— Edith M. Thomas, in St. Nich. 


With magic speed they scampered home 
To wait for Santa Claus to come. 


Christmas Song. 
By MABEL L. Brown. 
(Arr; “ Jingle Bells.”’ 
The snow is falling fast, 
The pretty birds are gone, 
The green leaves and the flowers bright, 
But still we’ll have some fun. 
For winter days are nice, 
And Santa Claus is near ; “ 
O listen and you'll hear his bells 
Ring out with merry cheer. 


Chorus. (Use sleigh bells here.) 


Jingle bells, jingle bells, 
Jingle all the way, 
Don’t you hear the Christmas bells 
Ring out from Santa’s sleigh. 
He’s coming with his gifts 
For all good girls and boys, 
You'll hear his sleigh on Christmas Eve 
Oh, don’t you make a noise. 
Just hang your stockings up, 
And softly go to rest, 
On Christmas morning you will find 
Just what you like the best. 


Chorus. 


December's Good Bye. 
Good-bye, Good-bye, I hope you'll sigh 
A little to see me going ; 

Set is my sun, and I must run 
The New Year’s up and doing. 


_Once more, once more I knock 

At your door, 

I ring your bell, and hope all’s well, 

| wish you good cheer and a “ Hapry New Year.” 





NEW BOOKS. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., PHILA. 


THE NEW NORMAL PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. By 
Edward Brooks, Ph.D. , 

This book is a preparation for mental and 
written arithmetic. Oral exercises are a prom - 
inent feature. Addition and subtraction are 
taught simultaneously, and multiplication and 
division are treated in the same manner. In 
addition to the oral exercises, there is a large 
collection of problems for slate or black-board 
exercises. The lessons are carefully graded, 
and teachers in the primary schools will wel- 
come another help in the arrangement of 
problems by an author of such large experi 
ence and thought in primary work as has 
Supt. Brooks of the Philadelphia schools. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON. : 

THE FIVE LITTLE FINGER STORIES. By Lucy 
Hamilton Warner. 

This is a large handsome story gift book for 
little children. There are ten stories of the 
dream fairy style printed on rich, heavy paper, 
and generously illustrated with full page illus- 
trations throughout the book. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. (Distaff Series). Edited 
by Kate Douglas Wiggin. This little volume, 
daintily bound, is a part of the series of collec- 
tions known as Distaff Series, made up of rep- 
resentative work of the women of the state of 
New York in periodical literature. “The 
Kindergarten” numbers 216 pages and con- 
tains papers upon the different phases of 
Kindergarten work by Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
and other leading Kindergartners. The Kin- 
dergarten as a system is here considered in its 
relation to Social Reform, The Race, Mothers, 
and its underlying philosophy. Now that the 
virtues of the Kindergarten system as a means 
for the early symmetrical development of the 
youngest children are no longer doubted, this 
will be a valuable handbook for all those who 
are engaged in the training of the young. 
Primary teachers will find help in this many 
sided testimony of the benefit of the Kinder- 
garten, as an aid to their own work. 


THE CENTURY OO. NEW YORK. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 307 pages. By Dr. J. M. Rice. 

This book consists of the famous Forum arti- 
cles, written by Dr. Rice, giving a personal 
opinion and general criticisms of the schools 
he visited in several of the leading cities of 

country during a period of five months. 
ese articles have been so thoroughly read 
and commented upon by leading educational 
people and the press generally, that no 
opinion of their merits ér demerits is needed 
here. 

But there is a Part II. that has not before 
been given to the public and cannot fail to be 
of great interest to all teachers. The author 
says “The aim of this part of the book ie to 
present further evidence in proof of the fact 
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that, when the teachers are properly prepared 
for their work, the curriculum can be indefi- 
nitely broadened without detriment to the 
three R’s.” This proof consists of specimens 
of work from the different grades of the public 
schools of Indianapolis, La Porte, Minneapo- 
lis, and Cook County Normal. Tests in the 
ordinary branches taught in public schools 
were given the children by Dr. Ricein a second 
tour of observation and the results are here 
given, in the child’s own words. The speci- 
men work covers about seventy five pages, 
which are full of suggestive interest to the 
teacher. The book, aga whole, is well worth 
buying. 


NUMBER WORK IN NATURE StuDY. By Wil- 
bur 8. Jackson, A. B. Teacher of Natural 
Science in Cook Co. Normal, Ill. Published 
by the Author. 

This book is written in the belief that any 
true advance in science work is not possible 
without the introduction cf mathematics to 
give to it clear and definite conception. The 
present demand for observation work in Na- 
ture study creates or emphasizes a necessity 
for accurate statements of results. To secure 
this the author has prepared this book with its 
great number of problems based upon scien- 
tific investigation by the pupil which cannot 
be answered by “ about,” “ nearly,” or “some- 
what,” but compel an exact computation. 
Upon the following out of this course of treat- 
ment Nature study becomes a thought study; 
the mind is stimulated to activity by interest 
in the subject matter, and then definitely 
directed by arithmetical operation. The 
teacher who gives this book a thorough ex- 
amination will have a new vision of the possi 
bility of the benefit of science as a branch of 
school study and mental training. 


‘ GINN & CO., BOSTON. 


LITTLE PEOPLE’s READER. By Georgia A. 
Hodskins, Prin. School St. School, Springfield, 
Mass. 


When a teacher prepares a book for reading 
in the first grade, composed of material that 
has stood the test of her own class work, it is 
pretty certain to meet the wants of other 
teachers similarly situated. 

This little Reader will be welcomed by first 
grade teachers as one more help in giving chil- 
dren that variety and freshness which gives 
zest and pleasure to the reading lesson. The 
matter is carefully chosen, well-graded, and 
from familiar scenes in child-life. The book it- 
self is a beauty; bound in dark blue cloth, with 
ornamented title. The illustrations over each 
chapter, are unusually vivid and appropriate, 
and the children will enjoy every page of the 
new book. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 


THE COUNTRY SCHOOL IN NEW ENGLAND. By 
Clifton Johnson. 

To those who have ever attended a country 
school in New England, this book will be read 
with perfect delight. It takes one back into 
the old school days with all the vividness of a 
vision. To read it is to become a little boy or 
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girl over again, live over the old days 
when a though a bare, desolate 
thing of itself, was full of joyous life and happy 
childhood. : 

The book is divided into four parts. The 
Old-Fashioned School Days; The Mid-Century 
Schools; The Country Schools of To day; and 
some very amusing pages at the close of “‘ How 
the Scholars Think and Write”. It has one 
hundred fine illustrations of the different 
phases of country school life which stir the 
memory like voices from the past. The make- 
up of the book is rich and attractive. 





—Dr. Brooks, Supt., Philadelphia, writes : — 
*“*I do not pretend to be a teacher of penman- 
ship, but I can conscientiously say that the 
method of instruction in penmanship pre- 
sented by Clarence E. Spayd, is equal in merit 
to any in the country. 





EDUCATIONAL PuB. Co., 

Gentlemen :— The Library came all O. K. and 
Iam well pleased with it. The list of books 
is appropriate to the country schools, and you 
are doing the country schools immeasurable 
good by placing those books within their 
reach. I shall do what I can to introduce 
them in my county. 

I. F. Benner, Allian ¢, W. Va. 


A CHOICE CHRISTMAS GiIFT.—In the selection 
of achoice Christmas Gift, or an addition to 
one’s own library, both elegance and useful- 
ness will be combined in Webster’s INTERNA- 
TIONAL DICTIONARY, which is the last of the 
various revisions and enlargements of the 
original “ Webster.” The International repre- 
sents fifty times the amount of literary labor 
that was expended upon the earliest edition, 
and is, without question, the most complete 
and reliable work of the kind ever published 
in a single volume. Itis warmly indorsed by 
eminent scholars throughout the English- 
speaking world, and is a most useful book for 
the library, the school, the family, the student, 
and in fact for all who read or write the 
English language. 





A New Through Sleeping Car Line 


FROM CHICAGO TO SEATTLE 

Via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and 
Great Northern Railways, bas been established 
and first-class sleeping cars will hereafter run 
daily from Chicago at 10.30 P. M., arriving at 
Seattle 1130 P. M., fourth day. This is un- 
doubtedly the best route to reach the North 
Pacific Coast. 

For time tables, maps and other information 
apply to the nearest ticket agent, or address 
C. A. BROWN, New England Pass. Agent, 210 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Now Complete 





d Thompson’s Hducational ana 
* Industrial Drawving System. 


The author of these books has had many years experience in teaching from the lowest primary 
through the Grammar, High, and Technical Schools, and it is believed that his books are so well 
thought out, both from a philosophical and from a practical point of view, as to adapt them to all 
approved methods and views in the teaching of Drawing. The system now consists of the following 
books : 
Manual Training, (Two Manuals.) 


Primary Free-Hand. 
Manual.) 
Advanced Free-Hand. 


Teachers and school officers who desire to ke 


logue when in search of new text-books. 


(Four 
(Four books. ) 


books and 


Model and Object Series. 

and Manual.) 
Aesthetic Series. 

| Mechanical Series. 


ep in line with the best and most modern methods of instruction should always consult our cata- 


(Three books 


(Six books and Manual.) 
(Six books and Manual.) 


Every facility given teachers and school officers for examining these books. 


D. C. HEATH & Cco., “5 2 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 








